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Learning was first made pilot to the world, 
And in the chain of coutemplation, 

Many degrees above the lowering clouds; 
He'd in his hands the nic-leaf’*d marble book, 
Drawn full of silver lines and golden stars. 
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OTTO COUNCIL AND DANCE. 
WITH AN ENGRAVING. 


TE Otto nation of Indians is distinguished by 
the name of WaH-ToH-TA-NA. The permanent 
village of this nation is composed of large dirt 


Lodges, and is situate on the left bank of the 


river Platte, or Nebreska, about forty miles 
above its confluence with the Missouri. They are 
represented by travellers as a brave and gene- 
rous people, manifesting but little of the treach- 
ery and barbarity which so generally prevail 
among the Indian tribes. Sate 

The plate subjoined is a representation of a 
Cousscil held by one hundred Ottoes, seventy 
Missouries, (the remains of a once powerful na- 
tion, but now amalgamated with the Ottoes) and 
fifty or sixty Soways, with the expedition com- 
manded by Major Long, in 1819. It was held on 
the Missouri, near Council Bluff. The object 
was to secure the friendship of the Ottoes and 
their aid in prosecuting the expedition. The In- 
dians arranged themselves agreeably to their 
tribes, on puncheon benches, which had been 
prepared for them, and which described a semi- 
circle, on the chord of which sat the whites, with 
Major O’Fallen and his interpreters in the cen- 
tre. The council was opened by a few rounds 
from the howitzers. Sentinels »walked to and 
fro behind the benches; and a handsome standard 
waved before the assembly. After a short si- 
lence Major O’Fallen rose, and addressed his 
auditors ina very animated and energetic man- 
ner. Suitable replies were given by Shonga- 
tonga, the Crenier and others, with extravagant 
gesticulation, which is one of the prominent fea- 
tures of Indian oratory. 

At the termination of the Council, presents 
were made to the Indians, of blankets, tobacco, 
guns, powder, &c. and to the whites, of sundry 
robes, skins, &e 

To amuse the whites, the Indians resolved up- 
on performing their extraordinary dancing cere- 
monies, with which they usually honour brave or 
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distinguished persons. The following description: 


is given by Major Long: 

“The amusement of dancing was commenced 
by striking up their rude instrumental and vocal 
music; the former consisting of a go 
a large keg, over one of the ends of which a skin 


was stretched, which was struck by a small stick;- 
and another instrument consisting of a stick of 
firm wood, notched like a saw, over the teeth of 
which a smaller stick was rubbed forcibly back- | 


ward and forward; with these, rude as they were,. 
very good time was preserved, with the vocal 
performers, who sat around thern, and by all the- 
natives as they sat in the inflection of their bo- 
dies, or the movements of their limbs; after the 
lapse of a little time, three individuals leaped up 
and danced around for a few minutes, then, ata 
concerted signal of the master of ceremonies, the: 
music ceased, and they retired to their seats, ut- 
tering a loud noise, which by ~—— the mouth 
rapidly with the hand, was bro 
sion of similar sounds, somewhat like the hurried 
barking of adog. Several sets of dancers suc- 
ceeded, each terminating as the first. In the in- 
tervals of the dances, a warrior would step for- 
ward and strike a flag staff they had erected, with 
a stick, whip, or other weapon, and recount bis 
martial deeds. This ceremony is called striking 
the post, and whatever is then said may be re- 
lied upon as rigid truth, being delivered in the 
presence of many a jealous warrior and witness, 
who could easily detect and would immediately 
disgrace the striker for exaggeration or false- 
hood. This is called the beggars’ dance, during 
which some presents are always expected by the- 
as tobacco, whiskey, or trinkets.— 
ut on this occasion, as none of those articles 
were immediately offered, the amusement was 
not, at first, distinguished by much activity.— 
The master of the ceremonies continually called 


aloud to them to exert themselves; but still the y 


were somewhat dull and backward. Ietan now 
stepped forward and lashed a post with his whip, 
declaring that he would thus punish those that 
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did not dance; this threat from one whom they 
had vested with authority for this occasion had a 
manifest effect upon his auditors, who were pre- 
sently highly wrought up by the, sight of two or 
three little mounds of tobacco twist, which were 
-now laid before them, and appeared to infuse 
new life. 
After lashing the post and making his threat, 
Ietan went on to narrate his martial exploits. 
He had stolen horses seven or eight times from 
the Kouzas; he had first struck the bodies of three 
of that nation slain in battle. He had stolen 
horses from the [etan nation, and had struck 
one of their dead. He had stolen horses from the 
Pawnees, and struck the body of one Pawnee 
Loup. He had stolen horses several times from 
the Omawhaws, and once from the Puncas. He 
had struck the bodies of two Sioux. Ona war 
party, in company with the Pawnees, he had at- 
tacked the Spaniards, and penetrated into one of 
their camps; the Spaniards, excepting a man and 
boy, fled, himself being at a distance before his 
party, he was shot at and missed by the man, 
whom he immediately shot down and struck.— 
“This, my father,” said he, “is the only material 
act of my life that Iam ashamed of.” After se- 
veral rounds of dancing, and of striking at the 
post by the warriors, Mi-a-ke-ta, or the Little 
Soldier, a war-worn veteran, took his turn to 
strike the post. He leaped actively about, and 
strained his voice to its utmost pitch whilst he 
trayed some of the scenes of blood in which 
had acted. He had struck dead bodies of in- 
dividuals of all the red nations around, Osages, 
Konzas, Pawnee Loups, Pawnee Republicans, 
Grand Pawnees, Puncas, Omawhaws, and Sioux, 
Padoucas, La Plais or Bald Heads, Jetans, 
Saux, Foxes and Ioways; he had struck eight of 
one nation, seven of another, &c. He was pro- 
ceeding with his account, when letan ran up to 
him, put his hand upan his mouth and respectful- 
ly led him to his seat. This act was no trifling 
compliment paid to the well known brave. It 
indicated that he had still so many glorious acts 
to speak of, that he would oboupy so much time 
as to prevent others from speaking, and put to 
shame the other warriors by the contrast of his 
Their physical action in dancing is principally 
confined to leaping a small distance from the 
ground with both feet, the body deing slightly in- 
clined, and upon alighting, and additional slight 
but sudden inclination of the body is made, so as 
to appear like a succession of jerks; or the feet 
are raised alternately, the motions of the body 
being the same. Such are the movements, in 
which the whole party correspond; but in the 
figures, as they are termed in our assembly 
rooms, each individual performs a separate part, 
and each part is a significant pantomumic narra- 
tive. In all their variety of action they are 
careful to observe the musicalcadences. In this 
dance Jetan represented one who was in the act 
of stealing horses. He carried a ur in his 
hand, as did a considerable number of the In- 
dians, and round his neck were thrown several 
leathern thongs, for bridles and halters, the ends 
of which trailed upon the ground behind him; af- 
ter many preparatory manceuvres, he stooped 
down and with his kmfe represented the act of 


OTTO COUNCIL AND DANCE. 


cutting the hopples of horses; he then rode his 
tomahawk, as children ride their broomsticks, 
making such use of his whip as to indicate the 
necessity of rapid movement lest his foes should 
overtake him. Wa-sa-ba-jing-ga or little Black 
Bear, after a variety of gestures, threw several 
arrows, 1n succession, over his own head, there- 
by indicating his familiarity with the flight of 
such missiles; he at the same time covered his 
eyes with his hand to indicate that he was blind 
todanger. Others represented their manceu- 
vres in battle, seeking their enemy, dischargin 

at him their guns or arrows, &c. &c. Most o 


the dancers were the principal warriors of the 


nation, men who had no condescended to amuse 
themselves or others, in this manner, for years 
before; but they now appeared in honor of the 
occasion, and to conciliate,in their best manner, 
the good will of the representative of the govern- 
ment of the Big: Knives. Amongst these veteran 
warriors letan or Sha-mon-e-kus-se, Ha-she-x 
the broken arm, commonly called Cut-nose, and 
Wa-sa-ba-jing-ga, or little Black Bear, three 
youthful leaders, in particular attracted our at- 
tention. In consequence of having been appointed 
soldiers on this occasion to preserve order, they 
were painted entirely black. The countenance 
of the former indicated much wit, and had, in its 
expression, something of the character of that of 
Voltaire; he frequently excited the mirth of those 
about him by his remarks and gestures. He-she-a, 
called Cut-nose, in consequence of having lost 
the tip of his nose in a quarrel with letan, wore 
a handsome robe of white wolk skin, with an ap- 
ndage behind him called a crow. This singu- 
ar decoration is a large cushion, made of the 
skin of a crow, stuffed with any light material, 
and variously ornamented; it has two decorated 
sticks projecting from it upward, and a pendant 
one beneath; this apparatus is secured upon the 
buttocks by a girdle passing round the body.— 
The other actors in the scene were decorated 
with paints of several colours fantastically dis- 
posed upon their persons. Several were painted 
with white clay, which had the appearance of 
being grooved in many places. This grooved 
appearance is given by drawing the finger nails 
over the part, so as to remove the pigment from 
thence in parallel lines. These lines are either 
rectilinear, undulated or zigzag; sometimes pas- 
sing over the forehead transversely or vertically; 
sometimes in the same directions, or obliquely 
over the whole visage, or upon the breast, arms, 
&c. Many were painted with red clay, in 
which the same lines appeared. A number of 
them had the representation of a black hand 
with outspread fingers, on different parts of the 
body, strongly contrasting with the principal col- 
or with which the body was overspread; the hand 
was depicted in different positions upon the face, 
breastand back. The face of others was colored 
one half black and one half white, or red and 
white, &c.; many colored their hair with red clay; 
but the eye-lids, and base of the ears, were ge- 
nerally tinged with vermillion. At the conclu- 
sion of the ceremony, whiskey, which they always 
expect on similar occasions, was produced, and 
a small portion was given toeach. The princi- 
pal chiefs of the different nations, who had re- 
mained passive spectators of the scene, now di- 
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TO MY GRANDMOTHER—THE HUNTER’S TALE. 


rected their people to return to their camp. The 
word of the chiefs was obeyed, excepting by a 
few of the loways, who appeared to be determin- 
ed to keep their places notwithstanding the reite- 
rated command of the chiefs. Ietan noW sprang 
towards them, with an expression of much fero- 
city in his countenance, and it is probable a tra- 
gic scene would have been displayed had not the 


chiefs requested him to use gentle means, and thus | | 


he succeeded, after which the chiefs withdrew.” 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 
TO MY GRANDMOTHER. 
You bid me go and seck 
The blooming, rosy cheek ; 
Auburn tresses, too, you say, 
Are lovelier far than grey ; 
‘The bright blue eye that beams 
Where radiant beauty gleams, _ 
The nectar’d lips, and smile, 
Of maidens, should beguile, 
You think, my heart from care ; 
As if no harin lurk’d there. 
That furrow’d cheek of thine, 
‘Those locks that silvering shine, 
That dim and sunken eye, 
Those lips so parch’d and dry, 
Have far more charms for me 
Than youth with all its glee. 
When these who gave me birth 
2intomb’d were in the earth; 
When ev’ry tie was gone, 
Left helpless and alone; 
Like the plant that’s left to fade, 
Jn the dark and lonesome glade, 
I might have pin’d away 
And died, for all but thee. 
When a lone orphan boy, 
With what rapturous Joy 
Oft did my young heart bound 
At thy tott’ring footstep’s sound. 
When in the house of God, 
They sang his praise aloud, 
Thy feeble, faltering voice, 
1 listen’d to in choice, 
And, QO! what extacy I felt, 
When by thy side I knelt, 
In that good and holy place, 
And look’d up in thy face, 
Such devotion pictur’d there ! 
Those features were more fair 
Than the dimpied, rosy cheek, 
You bid me now go seek. 
When heedless I did stray, 
And wander’d the wrong way, 
My waywardness you'd chide, 
And erring footsteps guide ; 
Pointing to the paths of truth 
As the loveliest for youth: 
Virtue thus thou didst impart 
To my young and tender heart; 
Shall I leave you now alone, 
That I am to manhood grown? 
No! dear Grandmother, no, 
I wil not from thee go. 


Woopvite, Bertre Co. 


Written for the Casket. 


The Hunter's Tale; 
Or, Conrad Mayer and Susan Gray. 


By chace cur long-liv’d fathers earn’d their food ; 

Toil strung the nerves, and purify’d the blood > 

But we, their sons, a pamper’d race of men, 

Are dwindled down to threescore years and ten. 
‘pistle to John Dryden. 


“ Fifty years have flown, have flown away, since my in- 
fant feet traversed and since my infant eye ranged over the 
mountains, hills and vales of the Ohio regions, then empha- 
tically called “ Tar Western Country.” It was amid those 
vast solitudes, that my young limbs were braced to climb 
the rocky steeps of the Monongahela woods, and there did 
my young eye first catch the beams of the morning, on the 
hills of Ohio. But if my steps were wild and errant as the 
deer I chased, my mind was led by the romance-like his- 
tory of the place and time, to range over, dwell upon and 
strongly remember, scenes of human action still more wild 
than the then almost broken wilderness. , | 

“ Fifty years are gone, and have borne with their sea- 
sons the Red men of’ the wilderness, and changed the wil- 
derness itself'to a garden. In this great change, where are 
the first race of whites who penetrated the wide waste, 
met and vanquished the native Indian, and dissipated the 
dark gloom? Gone totheir rest, witha few remnants, of 
which Lam one. ‘The smile that lights my eye on seeing 
the thousand fountains of Ohio, as they are now to be seen, 
and when I mentally form the contrast with the past, is. 
quenched by the tear of bitter remembrance. : 
~ “'The beloved friends, the protectors and companions of 
my infancy, where are they’? With but a very slight 
change, | might repeat and apply to myself, the plaintive 
reflections of a man, who saw trom a throne, and wept 
over the evanescence of our best joys, our affections. 

* The friends of my infancy. where are they ?—Where 
are the dear parents, authors of my existence? .My bro- 
thers! they are no more; and thee, my tender sister, thou 
exists only in this sad heart—but! what do I say, where 
ure entire families ?—Cut down by the scythe of death. 

“In the extent of bereavement, | can mourn over a 
more, a much greater loss. My parents, my brothers 
and my sisters were once twelve—where are they? one 


sister is lefl, the others are at rest, and their remains lie in | 


the bosom of the west. ‘There ts a balm, though that balm 
may be moistened with the tear of regret, mm recallin 
scenes long gone by, and in speaking of those forever re 
but who we can see on earth no more. 

“ Amongst these friends whose eyes are sealed, the me- 
mory ot none other returns with more warmth, than the 
rough warriors Conrad Mayer and Lewis Wetzel”— 

The name of Lewis Wetzel, struck not alone my ear, for 
well did I also once know, the brown, gallant, brave, and 
generous hunter-warrior, and I started to my feet and 
seized the hand of the grey-haired soldier, Kingsly Hale, 
who was thus opening one of his “ thousand and two” tales 
toa group of most attentive young persons. Kingsly was 
a veteran who had seen much. suflered much, yet with the 
weight of sixty-five years on his head, his memory was lit- 
tle impaired, and his eye and tone of voice were still strong 
and expressive. My enthusiasm, though a stranger, was a 
spark thrown into a powder magazine, it struck fire from 
the soul of Kingsly, who returning the pressure of my 
hand with more than my own ardor, exclaimed, “ were you 
in this country when Lewis Wetzel and Conrad Mayer 


bore the rifle to the battle field ?” 


“ Like yourself,” | replied, “ it is fifty years since I first 
set foot where we now stand.” 

The old veteran regarded me fixedly, the big tear trem- 
bled in his eye; but a moment restored him to himseif, as 
he slowly repeated, as if to his own recollections, “ fifty 
years! dreadful sounds—men and nations tremble at thy 
repetition—Stranger, for | cannot recal thy features, my: 
name is Kingsly Hale ;” “and mine, Mark Bancroft.” 

‘The recognition was instantaneous,—it was—might I sa 
terribly pleasing ? Forty years before had | seen and eall- 
ed Kingsly my friend, and what had we now to remember 
together? He regained composure first, when turning to 
the astonished group, some of whom were his grand child- 
ren, and some were lis nephews, resumed his tale, point- 
ing at the same time down the placid Ohio, on the banks 
of which we were assembled; and to a point beyond the 
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fine town of Wheeling which stretched along the landscape. 

“My children, long before either of*you saw the light, 
this now wrinkled Mark Bancroft and myself, sat under 
the shade on yonder hill and recounted much of what you 
are now to hear. | 

“When in 1775, the Zane family built a fort anidst the 
plain on which that city now stands, fora city it is, in all 
the moral and social, and ia every commercial attribute of 
aciiy. Wheeling Fort was the outpost of civilization.— 
"Phe plain or bottom, narrow and darkened by trees and 
underwood, was overshadowed by that hill, steep and m- 
pending also with a forest of poplar, oak, and other massy 
trunks, against whose columns the axe had never made iis 
attacks. That creek now spanned by yonder bridge, wound 
its shaded stream behind that sharp and rocky ridge, glid- 
ing silently into the bosom of its mighty recipient, the 
Ohio. The great Ohio itself, the present channel of active 
life and commerce, was itself then an emblem of savage 
majesty. The stream was then, and perhaps in all former 


forgotten ages, as it is now, tranquil; but it was then soll- 
tary, and the view along its shores and current inspired 


) 
feelings of sadness. Yonder western hills, beyond Wheel- 
“jag Island, then xose bold, and blackened with an intermin- 

e forest. They were the eastern abutments of a bound- 
}Iess region, then with fearful import called “ The Western 
Country ;” or with still more awiul import, “ ‘Phe indian 
Country.” It was a country indeed, at the very aspect of 
which, the bravest heart felt a shudder ; for, from its end- 
less recesses, the ruthless and stealthy savage issued on his 
errand of death. It was a frontier, abot which the Indian 
and white, the red andthe pale warriors met, and often 
In single and unwitnessed combat. 

“Tn the days of your grandfathers, we now sit on a spot 
they dared not visit without their terrible weapon, the rifle ; 
nor did their rifle always save them from a foe who seem- 
ed to issue from the earth. But ifthe motion of the white 
hunter-warrior was slow, his march was steady and he sus- 
tained his post or fell; the white wave never flowed back- 
wards towards its native ocean. 3 

“ You have all heard of the Mayer and Wetzel fiumilies, 
for who on this side of the mountains has not, heard of 
Conrad Mayer and Lewis Wetzel? But you may not al! 
have heard how old Fred Mayer found his wav tothe banks 
of the Monongahela. Fred was a stubborn German, who, 
not liking the religion of his country, mide one for himself, 
with a very short creed, and found it necessary to come to 
America to put his faith in practice. Fred brought with 
him some good share of Dutch scholarship, anda little gold, 
and what was far better than either, he brought with him 
a swectly innocent and devoted wife. A few poor fami- 
lies came with Fred Mayer. They were peasants, stern, 
rough and muscular. Amid them, wel! do | rermember the 
tear-eyed Maria Mayer; she was born to grace a court ;— 
she became a flower of our wilderness. he little colony 
found a resting place on the banks of the Monongahela, 
and Fred and his Maria arrived just in tune, for on the 
very next night afterwards was born their only son—their 
only child Conrad. 

“The morn which first dawned on Conrad, was a fine 
October Sabbath. Their church was the Monongahela 
woods, in which the new born boy received his baptismal 
name, and from which, thankful orisons rose to heaven for 
their save arrival. Hardships had met them on their way, 
but sickness and death they had escaped, and now a son 
was born to share their future hopes. se 

“ We need not follow the infancy and youth of Conrad. 
In despite of his father’s attempt to teach him high Ger- 
min learning, this first born son of Fairstone rose to man- 
hood, the active and untiring hunter, and the intrepid war- 
rior. Thus he rose, or was rising, when the revolutionary 
war burst in distant and lengthened blasts, resounding 
from hamlet to hamlet, and from town to town, until its 
echoes were heard in the dales of the far distant west.— 
There was little need of repeated shouts of war to rouse 

yong Conrad. From his father, he inherited a frame 


ight and airy, but most powerfully strong and active. His 
soit bine eye bespoke the German, though his appearance 
‘ His natural temper was wild 
If he excited a 


and motions were French. 
and irrascible, but his heart was tender. 


tear from the eye of his mother, or of his foster sister Su- 
san Grey, his kindness soon wiped that tear and its remem- 
brance away. 

"Phat heart must have been steel indeed who could 


THE HUNTER’S TALE; 


hearts from steel animated the bosoms of Fred Mayer, and 
his son Courad, and they were a family of love. 
‘“ Susan Grey was the child of love and sorrow. Her fa- 
ther, Thomas Grey, the son of an opulent family near 
, married a lovely but poor girl, and indigaant at the 
taunts of his family, sought the wilds of the west. The 
parents were unequal to meet the hardships of their new 
situation ; they fell early victims, and the yet hardly lisping 
Susan, became the child of Fred and Maria and the sister 
of Conrad. The orphan shared the all of her protectors, 
and was vexed, and loved by the untoward but generous 
Conrad, who maintained at every shooting match that he 
had the prettiest sister in all America, and heaven-protect- 
ed must needs have been the man who would have dared 
a contradiction: and another claim he had at the shooting 
match, of being the best shot over all Ten Mile and Wheel- 
ing woods; excepting, as some dared to whisper, Lewis 
Netzel. 

* Would I not give all my hunt this fall if [ could ever 
meet this Lewis Weizel”—grumbied Conrad, at a Red- 
stone shooting match, as he overheard some one in a smo- 
thered voice say, “ I wish Lewis Wetzel was here.” Con- 
rad bore away every prize, and swore he would “never 
shootagvinst another man until he met and beat the famed 
Wetzel.” 
The forest, hills, dales, and rocks, with the shooting 
matches, were the fields of fame of Conrad, from his boy- 
hood, and before he had reached fifteen, he began to com- 
plain that bears and deers were becoming scarce; and at 
about sixteen his father removed to a valley on the head of 
Wheeling, near Ryerson’s station. Accompanied by his 
faithful dog, several nights would sometimes intervene 
whilst this daring young prowler would sleep in the un- 
tenanted woods. His mother and Susan had always much 
chiding in reserve, which they always forgot between the 
return of his dog and himself, for Brawler always arrived 
first to announce his master. 
preparing for one of these expeditions, Conrad scem- 
ed to linger more than usual. He was uncommonly long 
in preparing his rifle and other accoutrements. He laugh- 
ed, teazed Susan, and vexed his mother; but, as he often 
told me, an anxiety hung over him, he dreaded to leave 
home. The whoie family-shared the feeling and knew not 
why. The habitations were few, and far separated trom 
each other; but as Indian war had not for many years 
reachod those del!s, no apparent danger seemed to Impend, 
and yet the steady, firm, and every thing but superstitious 
mind of Fred Mayer shrunk with dread. Fred Mayer had 
been manv years a soldier, and felt ashamed of his own 
fears, laughed at himself and Conrad, and Conrad himself 
forced a playful catch, kissed his mother and Susan, and 
darted off for the woods. 

‘The lhngering form was not yet lost, for Conrad once or 
twice paused and looked back upon the paternal cottage, 
when his mother saw the ramrod of his rifle lying on their 
breakfast table. She seized the rod with an exclamation 
—she had time for no more—the rod and the light footed 
Susan were gone on the footsteps of Conrad. 

Lhe young hunter had disappeared from the cottage, and 
being at variance with his own thoughts, now hurried in 
the opposite extreme, and extended his pace to almost a 
run. His speed was soon checked as he heard his name 
anxiously pronounced, and turning, saw the airy form of 
Susan. 

‘You are a fine hunter,” exclaimed the panting girl, 
holding up the rod. Conrad lowered his rifle hastily, saw 
his remissness, and forcing a gaiety he felt not, and patting 
the flushed cheek of the messenger, replied, ‘Poh! Susan, 
may be | left the ramrod behind to see if my sister would 
think worth while to follow me with it.” 

“ Conrad,” rather solemnly, replied Susan, “ do not call 
your poor little sister a fool—but—but come home with 
me; do not go hunting to-day.” | 

‘Ha! ha! Sukey, go heme because I forgot my ramrod, 
ha! ha!” 

“ Conrad, I never saw you linger and turn back before,” 
and the starting tear stood in her timid eye. 

This appeal was always effectual in finding the heart of 
the otherwise wayward hunter, and setting his rifle against 
a tree, he seized the almost fainting girl in his arms, ex- 
claiming with the most pathetic tone— 

* Susan, if you were indeed my sister, [ ought to return; 
but my heart tells me you area thousand sisters in one, 


beautiful orphan foster child, Susan Grey. 


have withstood the tears of either Maria Mayer, or her 
Very differeut 


and onght I not to fly to the farthest woods, for I am only 
to thee a brother.” 
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_dily eyeing the victorious stranger, observed, 


OR, CONRAD MAYER AND SUSAN GRAY. 


It was the moment they had found that there was a feel- 
ing between them infinitely more awakening, more anx- 
xous for each other, than that of brother and sister; but 
their looks spoke what their words dare not. 

Susan gently extricating herself, exclaiming —“ My, only 
brother; if I stand here listening to such——I—lI believe 
{ must be”—and away she tripped, with sensations in 
which delight of heart greatly prevailed ; and thus tripped 
to the summit of a small eminence, when turning round, 
she saw Conrad standing where she left him, intent)y gazing 
after her. ey waved a farewell and parted. 

All that day did Conrad, with steady steps and anxious 
feelings wind his way towards the Chio. Asthe departing 
rays of day were leaving the earth in gloom, he reached 
the place where in two days his father had appointed to 


meet him with horses. 


It was late in autumn; the morning was clear and brac- 
ing, and the limbs ef Conrad invigorated by rest on new 
fallen leaves, sallied forth, his rifle well poised on_ his 
shoulder, and Brawler, well trained, marching behind his 
feet, with the watchful eye and weary tread of a tyger.— 
Thus prepared, Conrad was treading slowly along the 
mountain—like hills, when spying a deer at a distance, he 
advanced with hunter caution, until within reach. e 
— was pointed, and the unerring ball sped through the 

eart of the animal. But at the very moment when Conrad 
discharged his rifle, another prowler of the woods perform- 
ed the same office, and the innocent buck fell by a double 
shot. Both hunter dogs preceded their masters, and com- 
menced a furious battle over the prey; which was rapidly 
followed by a more serious contest between the two men. 

The passions of Conrad, always excessively violent when 
roused, was raised to madness on seeing the stranger strike 
Brawler ‘“ You cowardly villain, strike my dog, take 
that”—but active and athletic as he was, Conrad soon 


_ found himself engaged with an antagonist, who maintain- 


ing the utmost coolness, and also a powerful! man, demand- 
ed every exertion. For perhaps a minute the contest was 
doubtful, and entirely blinded by excessive rage, Conrad 
made repeated attempts to draw his knife. ‘This, with the 
perhaps superior strength, and 
mind he preserved, decided the contest in favour of the 
stranger, who at length by a skilful muscular exertion, 
laid the frothing Conrad prostrate, wrenched his knife 
from its scabbard and threw it to some distance, and then 
securing his arms, sat triumphant on his body. Pausing a 
moment for breath, and with most provoking coolness 
viewing his still writhing enemy, very calmly observed— 
“ Young man, whoever you are, your Jerks can do your- 
sor as litt use, as me harm, nor do I intend to do you 
arm. 
* Do me harm ! vociferated the prostrate hunter, in ae- 


cents of as much wrathful defiance as his exhausted frame’ 


would admit. “Let me up and on my feet; give me a 
chance, and we'll see who 1s to be harmed.” 

‘“ As matters have thus far went,” replied the collected 
and even smiling stranger, “ I am accountable for my own 
acts; but as I have found you in a scrape and have never 
injured; why, I’ll try to get you off safe.” 

‘ Insulting scoundrel let me up”— 

“ Wait, my good boy, until your fever cools.” 

“ Villain,” roared the now absolutely infuriated Con- 
bees ee You dare not take your rifle and give mea fair 

poor young man is raving; bleeding will cool his 
fever,” deliberately drawing his own knife. 

The flashing blade no sooner met the eye of Conrad 
who expected to meet its edge, than his rage was calmed 
ina moment. His eyes changed from an expression of 
rage to that of stern and even contemptuous defiance.— 
Not a fibre of his frame trembled; on the cate ges 4 he stea- 

Murderer 
you may make yourself; but let me advise in my turn. | 
fear you not, but if you have a father and mother, can you 
return to them and leave the body of an only son in the 
woods 

“| have parents and friends, also,” replied the stranger ; 
“ T never intended to injure a hair of your head, and as | 
see you are coming to your senses, you may rise, if your 
promine is given to act correctly. You are no coward, and 

am no murderer; | cannot accept your challenge.” 

“It would be cowardice to betray such manly confi- 
dence,” observed Conrad, as himself and competitor rose to 
their feet. The two. quadrupeds were in the mean time 
lying wets from their own share of the fray. 
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Having eyed each other a moment, after both had re- 
sumed their arms, the stranger very good naturedly ob- 


serv 
“ My good friend, we have made a very lucky escape 
and have much reason to remember each other; and as i 
have as much reason as yourself to be ashamed of so rash 
an act, we may exchange forgiveness.” * | 

Conrad felt as many others have felt who has been dou- 
! ly vanquished, and with all his really strong feelings of 
generosity, a lurking mortification gave a sulky morose- 
ness to his manner, as he rather ungraciously replied, “I 
suppose | am to be thankful tor not having my throat cut.” 

‘** Have a care your fever does not return and affect your 
brain again, young man;” very slowly and provokingly 
replied the stranger. 7 

This was too much for the chafed spirit of Conrad, who 
commenced reloading his rifle with violent gestures and 
feelings of anger. His opponent also, but with the utmost 
coolness commenced a similar operation, and long before 
the enraged Conrad had his weapon prepared, the stranger 
with a half suppressed smile, was very composedly eyeing 
the rash young hunter, whilst standing grasping in his left 
hand his well loaded and primed rifle, and patting the head 
of his wounded dog with his right. When Conrad had put 
his weapon in order, the stranger then observed: _ 


ou say, friend, that you are an only son; lama little | 


inclined to think your father and mother would soon be 
childless if your life depended on which of us could load 
our rifles first. Be calm and hear me,” continued the stran- 
ger, “ before you attempt again to grapple with a stranger 
who has given you no good catse; permit me to give you 
a lesson. you see a white spot on that hickory tree 
yonder | 

“I am not blind,” sulkily replied Conrad. 

“ Except with useless passion,” replied the stranger, as 
he raised his piece to his face, and in a moment the white 
spot was gone, and the intrepid and manly hunter stood 
with his empty rifle smiling in the face of his now abas 
companion, who remained an instant absorbed in silent 
wonder; at length ejaculated with great warmth— 
Well! well! this is too much, am conquered.” 

“ But alive yet,”’ replied the stranger, as he walked swift- 


ly towards the tree into which his bullet was lodged, which 


having reached, he held up his rifle in his left hand, shout 
ing, “ you see she is empty.”’ , 

“I replied Conrad. 

‘Now then come here.” continued the stranger, “ and 
fill up this bullet hole, and then stand on one side.”” Con- 
rad silently obeyed the order, when the stranger drawing 
his tomahawk, made a blaze, in the centre of which he 
made a small black spot with powder, and then laughingly 
observed—“ young man you will now see; what, may be, 
you never saw before;” placing his back to the marked 
sapling and grasping his rifle, with the muzzle forward in 
— left hand, bounded from the tree with the speed of an 
elk. 
The wonder-stricken Conrad stood immovable, until he 
was roused to exclaim in extreme astonishment, “ who can 
he be ?”” on seeing the stranger suddenly stop, wheel and 
fire. The report of the rifle and disappearance of the 
mark, began to excite feelings of almost superstitious 
dread in the bosom of Conrad ; feelings which were wound 
to their height as the terrible stranger returned, running 
with uncommon speed, and coming up, handed Conrad a 
completely loaded rifle. 

Eyeing the rifle and the owner alternately, Conrad at 
length found breath to exclaim. . 

“If you had not the look of a fine young man, I should 
suppose’’— 

‘1 was something worse ;’’ replied the stranger, “ but it 
is time we knew each other.” 

“My name,” with some hesitation, replied Conrad, “‘ is 
Mayer. Iam the—I am sorry to say, undutiful son Con- 
rad, of Frederick and Maria Mayer.” 

And I am not worth the name, perhaps ;”’ said the stran- 
ger. “ but lam Lewis Wetzel.”’ 

The arms of Conrad were instantly round his preserver ; 
for it was the wind beaten and sun embrowned hunter- 
warrior, Lewis Wetzel, with whom he had been contending. 

Their mutual embarrassment having a little subsided, 
Lewis observed— 

Conrad, as you have found I am a man just like your- 
self, suppose we have our breakfast; we have earned it. 
Let us skin this chap, and carry his carcase to my camp. 
We have been playing the fool long enough to be hungry. 
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On the bank of a clear stream, the trees for a roof, the 
two hunters feasted; gave each to the other a short account 
of their lives, laughed and spent the day; for that day they 
did not resume the chace; and when evening closed upon 
them, thev slept on their leafy couch as if nothing of con- 
sequence had passed between them; and while they sleep 
and hunt. let us wander up Wheeling and visit the cottage 
of Fred Mayer. | 

The two days after the departure of Conrad, were cool, 
and until towards the evening of the second, clear. For 
the next morning Fred had prepared every thing necessary 
to set out to: meet his son. ‘Towards sunset, the wind set 
in from the northeast; the whole heaven became overcast, 
and nig!it set in raw and cold, and that most dismal} of all 
domestic sounds, the howl of the house dog mingled with 
the night blast. The family had, in some measure, con- 
quered the sense of Jonesomeness, which is so painful 
when.a few human beings gaze upon each other for the 
first time, and feel that they are a defenceless few alone in 
a wilderness. Over the hilly and variegated peninsula, 
between the Monongahela and Ohio rivers, at the ear!y day 
of our tale, the fields were small; they were few, and they 
were far distant from each other. The cabins were rude 
and ‘often constructed as blockhouses, for defence. The 
almost imperceptible paths wound throngh interminable 
forests, where almost every sound which broke the silence, 
was of the appalling kind. 


is not the product of imagination; it is the bitter remem- 


_ brance of real life and death, the remembrance of the worst 


features of human strife. Fifty years have passed and 
snowed upon this head, yet it seems on'y yesterday, the 
dark and dreadful night, when Fred Mayer and his wife 
and child, far removed from every other eye, but that Eye 
which never sleeps. The night passed slowly away, sleep 
they could not; each tried to convince the other, and say 
to their own hearts, “ it is the absence of Conrad.” but 
their champion had often been absent before. their heavi- 
ness of heart had now something of distressing beyond all 
former anxiety for their Conrad. ‘Towards midnight the 
wind entirely ceased, rain began to patter on the roof, and 
the darkness, heavy before, became still more dense. ‘The 
howl of the watch dog became more loud, and anxious in 
its tones. Thus passed the night until the faint.grey light 
of morning begaa to dawn. ae 
F - God be praised,” sighed Frederick, “it is break of 
ay. 
At that moment the faithful centinel at the door, by a 
fierce and rapid barking, announced the approach.of some 
living object. ‘The warning voice was as rapidly followed 
by a scream, a few groans, and all again was silent. 
-Fredenck Mayer, like all truly brave men, lost the sense 
of undefined fear at the aspect of real danger, sprung from 


the bed with intent to seize his rifle, in the use of which he. 
was no bungler; was it accident, he did grasp the rifle, but 


his foot struck a log of wood and he fell to his knees as the 
thin clap-board door was dashed from its hinges, and three 
rfiles discharged into the cabin in rapid succession. ‘The 
most heart-rending screams reused Frederick to frenzy. 
The great muscular force of his youth seemed to be re- 
doubled. The Indians were deceived by his fall, and na- 
turally concluded their victim safe. They were soon un- 
deceived as uttering the names of his wife and child ina 
voice of absolute fury, he rose to his feet and, firmg into the 
group, attempted to turn the but of his rifle. ‘The shot took 
effect on one enemy, but the stock of the piece flew to 
shivers againt a joist as the owner was grappled with and 
thrown on the floor. His presence of mind never for an in- 
stant forsook him, and feeling that though one against such 
jearful odds of numbers, that his enemies were €xposed to 
the danger of wounding each other, which in eflect took 
place. Firmly grasping his formidable weapon, the naked 
rifle barrel, and turning himself by main strength on his 
face, once more regained his feet, and by a sweep of the 
iron bar carried away the entire upper part of the scull of 
another Indian. 
The Gabin was now become indeed a scene of indescriba- 
te horror. The whole events | have noticed did not occupy 
more, if a#much, as half'a minute. The screaching Susan 
was dragged by the hair at the very moment that her pro- 
tector fell in the first instance. ‘The maddening sight was 
the last that Fred Mayer got of any part of his family until 
the tragedy closed. The groans of his wounded wife he 
heard amid the combat, but he saw her not; the bed on 
which she lay had been broken down, and her pure blood 


n It was these lone habitations 
’ which became so often the scenes of savage murder. ‘This 
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mingled with that of her savage enemy. The very best 
safeguard ofa single man agaist many was thrown round 
Fred ; that is, he lost all sense of self-preservation, and 
bent the whole force of his body and resources of his mind 
on the destruction of the destroyers of his familv—and how 
the contest would have terminated we can never know,as the 
shouts of other vcices now mingled in the maddening fray. 

You may remember, my young friends, we left Conrad 
and his new made friend, Lewis, sleeping on a rivulet of 
Ohio. Let us return to them and watch their motions.— 
Next morning after the scuffle and happy reconciiiation, 
the sun shone clear upon the heads of the two children of 
the woods. Conrad attempted to make amends for the 
sallies of the day b. fore—it was an effort understood by the 
keen-eyed Lewis. 


“My dreams hang heavy on me this morning, Conrad,” - 


said his companion, “and with all your laughing your brow 
is heavy. Have you ever sought the trail of the {ndian?” 

“| have not,” replied Conrad. 

“Then walk backwards, and carefully put yourself into 
that tree top,” pointing to a very large oak which had fallen 
with its leaves on the previous summer—“and remain there 
with your rifle prepared until I return. 

Conrad eyed the speaker, but found an air of comman 
which he felt he ought to obey, and he did obey. Lewis 
then left their camp witha tread that gave no noise from 
the early fallen leaf. His course was northwardlv and 
towards Shepherd’s Fort. Hour followed hour until after 
mid-day, as the impatient Conrad watched the return of his 
companion in the direction of his departure. He was intently 
looking at a waving bush on a distant hill, doubtful whether 
it was a man or not, when he felt his shoulder struck, and 
“Ingens are not Deer” came from Wetzel, who had thus 
given a lesson of vigilance. 

“Prepare, Conrad, seven or eight of those black rascals 
are gone in the direction of your father’s house.” 

“Good God!” exclaimed Conrad, “poor Susan, why did 
I not go home with you? My sister, my father and mother.” 

“Standing there making speeches will do no good to 
either your sister, ig father or mother.” ‘Then pausing a 
moment and with his compressed mouth and expression of 
features which no man, however firm might be his nerves, 
ever beheld without feeling a something saying, “Let that 
man never be my enemy’’—muttered with appalling em- 
phasis, “Ifthe whole of these cut-throats ever again cros 
the Ohio.—why, they’ll conclude that the D——-| and Lewis 
Wetzel have had a quarrel lately; but I'll try to show them 
that myself and old friend are not separated yet.’’ 

Little more was said ; a few slices of half roasted venison 
was cut from the residue of the deer slain the dav before, 


and the two hunters were with careful but rather rapid steps — 


measuring their way to the northeastward, with a view, as 
Lewis whispered, “ to fall im the rear of the Ingens."” With 
all their untiring speed it was evening when, reaching the 
head of a hollow overspread with the rank growth of the 

ast summer, that Lewis stopt suddenly, and pointing with 

is ram-rod to marks Conrad could scarcely perceive, ob- 
served in an under tone, “ Here, here! are their trail !’’ They 
had been several hours far within the range where every 
stream and ridge was known to Conrad, whose inward 
agony of mind increased at every moment, as in following 
the steps of his wary leader, and saw him advancing in the 
diract course towards the home of his parents and sister.— 
He was almost provoked at the cool and undisturbed _be- 
haviour of Lewis, but the dreadful appearances made him 
completely submissive to the orders which were given with 
a confidence which inspired hope in the very face of despair. 

I have already told you, my children, that the evening 
was heavy, and the night unusually dark. ‘That darkness 
closed upon the—I might say, angels of deliverance, some 
miles short of Mayer’s cabin. It was on the closing of light 
that any expression of impatience was shown by Lewis. 

“ Must these villains escape?’’ The expression was lofty, 
and calculated to alarm Conrad ; but the long tried warrior 
repaired his mistake with admirable quickness by adding, 
“till to-morrow morning,’ whispering at the same time, 
that “It is not the custom of the Ingens to attack only at 
break of day.” 

Still they advanced slow, silent, and listening at every 
few steps. For some hours the wind enabled Lewis to kee 
his course, but when that guide failed, and the black an 
covered sky hid every star, the bark of the trees were felt. 

‘In any common case,”’ again whispered Lewis, ‘‘ maybe 
I could find my way, we must be near your father’s and we 
may pass it, we must stop.”’ 
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to what they thought the east. 


OR, CONRAD MAYER AND SUSAN GRAY. 


A sigh and shudder was all the answer Conrad could 
make, and they crouched down beside two trees. I need 
not say hours were weeks, as both their faces were turned 
It was an opening amongst 
the trees, which at last began to widen, the trunks and large 
branches began to appear. Lewis was just ready to say, 
“ Break of day,’’ but was prevented by Conrad springing 
to his feet exclaiming, “ By heavens!’’ His loud expres- 
sion was ery and effectually arrested by the powerful 
hand of Wetzel, who almost jerked him off his feet. 

Conrad, brought to himself, in a hurried but suppressed 
tone informed Lewis, that they were between two and 
three miles from his father’s house, that the opening they 
saw was an abandoned settlement. They were on their 
way before Conrad had finished. Avoiding the open old 
field, they were soon on a cattle path, and in a few minutes, 
on rising a hill, the long drawn howl of the house dog was 
on the point of being answered by the two brute sharers of 
their march, but a touch of the ramrod reduced to complete 
silence the well-trained mastiffs. Their speed was every 
moment increased as the cry of the watchdog became more 
and more distinct. 

Suddenly Lewis stopt, and, listening a second or two to 
the change of note of the dog, then most earnestly observed 
to Conrad— 

“ Now, my brave young man, follow my directions.— 
Your house is surrounded by these savages; advance cau- 
tiously and do not fire unless sure of your mark. When 
you do fire, instantly retreat and reload; but of all things do 
not for any cause rush towards the house unless you see me.” 

‘The orders were here cut short; the death-scream of the 
dog, the equally terrible silence which followed, and then 
the rapid firing, and the screams of the females, put all far- 
ther delay out of question, and yet the never-disturbed 

ce of mind of Wetzel, as Conrad afterwards told me 

ad more the appearance of'a man advancing on a wounded 
bear than on he knew not how many armed men. It was 
at the moment when ablow from a tomahawk sunk the 
brave old Mayer, that the voice of Lewis Wetzel was no 
longer heard in whispers, but echoed to the surrounding 
forest. “Conrad, your family is murdered. Revenge! 
revenge!” and shouted his own name with a force almost 
beyond human.  Ifan earthquake had burst beneath their 
feet, the effect would not have been more terrific on the 
minds of the Ingens,as he called them. They who yet 
survived rushed trom the cabin, at the threshold of which 
two fell to their sleep of death, and the astonished Lewis 
saw only one flying savage. “ You shall follow,” as he 


gritted his teeth in rage, and darted after his, to him, cer- 


tain prey. For once even the consummate skill of Wetzel 
was within a hair bre:dth of failing. ‘The Indian’s piece 
had not been discharged, and knowing that both white men 
had discharged their rifles, and finding himself pursued by 
only a single man, who was every step gaining upon him, 
the savage sprang to a tree. wis saw his error, and as 
the piece was raised he fell prostrate, at the instant the ball 
sed through his hunting shirt above his shoulder. The 
ndian was now in his power, but without discharging his 
piece he grasped it in his left hand, and in a few hundred 
yards the Indian was a corpse under his hatchet. 

The sun had not yet risen when Lewis returned with 
wary steps towards the cabin. 
called in a voice louder and louder, no answer was given, 
and he finally reached the dreadful spot stained with the 
blood of six human beings. With his back to the fireplace 
stood Conrad, his eyes fixed in horror on the still breathing 
and weltering forms of his parents. To the friendly and 
now g peng | voice of Lewis no answer was given, and 
even Lewis himself, accustomed as he was to the dread 
horrors of savage war, could not avoid exclaiming, “ Is all 
this real.”’ 

o bec real,’’ replied Conrad, with a bursting sigh, “ and 
my fault.” 
that flood was salutary. Conrad was restored to himself, if 
a man inflamed to almost the madness of rage could be said 
to be restored. “'To the woods J fly with you, Lewis, the 
=r saad blood shall pay for this—but oh! Lewis—can I 
ask*"... 

_ “For the body of your sister,’’ interrupted Lewis, “she 
is not dead, but a prisoner, in my opinion. Your horres are 
gone, for in returning to the house | had the caution to ex- 
amine the stable, where the tracks of men and horses are 
plenty. It isallstrange—very strange. There were more 


men on this murdering party than we have found. It is: 


strange—very strange.’’ 


To the name of “Conrad,” 


‘dreary scene. 
A vast passionate flood of tears followed, but. 


oso 

“ They may be lurking near,”’ replied Conrad. - 

“They are maxing their way to the Ohio,” bitterly 
terrupted Lewis, “ If I did not know these wolves | would 

Here Kingsley paused as his young auditory awaited 
the finishing of his story. | 

“am talking about events in a different age from the 
present,”’ at length he resumed. 

Betore the parley 1 have related, short as it was, was 
closed, Conrad Mayer had no living parent. 

“ T am alone! I am alone! Susan, my Susan, I follow thee.” 

“And I am with thee to the Shawnee towns,” replied 
Wetzel, who commenced to place the dead bodies of Mayer 
and his wife side by side, rei them with the bed 
clothes, and after swallowing a few hasty morsels the two 
persevering warriors were again on their way In pursuit. - 

Lewis traced the horse tracks, which for several miles 
were found along a path towards where Waynesburg now 
stands, and then bent to the southwestward over the south- 
ern heads of Wheeling into the valley of Fish Creek.— | 
The tracks proved haste and the small puddles left where 
water courses were passed enabled Lewis to determine, as 
he vehemently expressed himself, that— ; 

“These painted scoundrels are gaining from us.’ 

In our days, when our fine young men must ride along 
i roads, and would shrink at a walk from Wheeling to 

Vashington in Pennsylvania, you may well feel astonished 

when I tell you that with all the fatigue of the day and me 
before, Conrad Mayer and Lewis Wetzel were again on the 
Ohio before night closed on their path; but they arrived only 
in time to find their objects of pursuit had c that great 
stream. 

Arrived on the bank, Lewis, turning to his companion, 


—observed— 


“Conrad, we must sleep, if we do sleep, on yonder 
nk. 
Ee I’ll be on that bank this night if I swim,’ replied Con- 


“And swim you must, but we must take care of our 
arms. Conrad, had you or any of your family ever a worth- 
less, cowardly enemy who fled from you to the Indians?” 

€ question was a volume at once to Conrad, who, 
clapping his hand to his forehead, reflected in silence for 
several minutes, and at length answered— 

* Yes, there was one fellow, Ned Trash, from whom I 
won a hunt of deer skins at a shooting match, and after- 


wards knocked down for saying he intended tocourt Susan. 


He has been gone upwards of two years.”’ . 
“And is the worst Shawnee in the towns, and has got 
pone Susan without courting. ‘The moment i saw the sta- 
le this morning 1 set down in my mind that the cow 
who left their companions were not Ingens. Look at yon 
fire.’ Anda fire was now distinctly seen amongst the 


trees on the opposite shore. {ie 


‘‘ Blood painted monsters,” muttered Lewis, “ you left a 
home flowing with blood this morning, and to-morrow 
morning your blood shall flow. My friend, Conrad, we'll 
cross the river, and do you take care of your rifle and your 
girl, your sister, or what you chose to call her, and I'll lead 
those new made Jngens a dance--never mind if [ dont.” 

Though Conrad felt very much disposed to lead them a 
dance himself, his ‘ncreasing confidence in his commander 
my 5 him silent and submissive. ‘The river was passed, and 
as Lewis intended, they made land far enough below the 
savage camp to secure themselves from discovery. Short 
as was the distance, however, it was far in the night before 
the dying embers of their fire and the sl€eping bodies of 
the enemy were seen by the two cautious hunters, who 
in their approach kept a deathlike silence. _ ‘There was in- 
deed but one sound of human voice which broke upon the 
That sound was the heart-broken and 
despairing aspirations of the captive girl. ‘Though bred 
in a forest Susan Gray was reared tenderly. 1e first 
rude shock that marked her young days from the death 
of her parents, was one of utter destruction. The gray 
dawn of morning was the messenger of horror. ‘The faint 
light broke over the eastern hills of Ohio,---brokg over those 
native hills she dared not hope ever again to behold. 

The greatest danger and no danger prodyces the same 
effects, says Zimmerman, quoting Count Lippe. Many are 
the instances I have known where that truth was shewn by 
Indian captives, and more than one when it proved. they 
last defence. | 

With the dawn the savages arose; one sat gloomy and 
with a visage of more than Indian ferocity opposite to 
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where the slightly bound captive was lying. Her eye 
caught the glance of the villain, and the effect was an ex- 
clamation of indignant contempt rather than that of what 
might in common cases be expected. 

“You are Edward Trash---where are my father and 
mother ?”’ 

Though steeped in blood, Trash cowered under the 
glance of an angel and the voice of God, for what was she 
at this awful moment but the messenger of him whose éye 
pierces the thickest darkness. 

“ Yes !’’--she reiterated. But her voice was lost in sounds 
equally the voice of Heaven. ‘Trash, like all cowards who 
shrink from the moral power, soon gain confidence when 
assured of the personal weakness of their opponents, sprang 
to his feet with an expression of rage and hatred which 
only a renegado ever can assume. What would have been 
his next act we can now never know. ‘The whole scene 
was rapid as the flash and report of an impending thunder 
cloud, and followed by the report ofa rifle and the dreadful 
name of Lewis Wetzel resounding along the Ohio. 

Trash fell under the ball of Conrad, who with burning 
impatience awaited the signal to fire. It may seem strange 
that Lewis did not also fire, but he was too good a warrior 
to give his enemies an advantage. His name, terrible to 
the real Indians, was tenfold more so to the Girtys and 
other whites, who, though never equal to the Indians in 
their mede of war, proved that the Shawnees could be far 
outdone in brutal cruelty. Urged as they were to flight by 
the avenger, the two unwounded captors of Susan gave to 
their pursuers an advantage, which on another occasion as 
well as on the present, was most effectually used by Lewis 
Wetzel. The two fugitives separated, or more distinctly 
one outran the other, and left each to contend singlehanded 


with a man, that, perhaps, if in the woods of 
armed only with rifles, there was not then on the face of 
the earth, another who could have contended with the least 
probability of success. The wary Lewis in the outset did 
not exert his utmost powers of speed, but awaited the very 
effect I have noticed, but that effect once preduced, every 
muscle was strained, and every moment the hin 
savage heard, or thought he heard, nearer and nearer the 
rapid tread of his pursuer. 7 

Amongst the unequalled combination of qualities as a 
warrior, possessed - Lewis Wetzel, one of the most re- 
markable was the skill with which he drew his enemy’s 
fire---an advantage he scarce ever failed to obtain, and al- 
most certain death was the consequence to his opponent, for 
an empty rifle in his hand was most dangerous to those 
thrown off their guard, and his ability of reloading in full re- 
treat or advance, enabled him to deceive his adversary by 
actually throwing away his own fire, a stratagem he put in 
practice in the present pursuit. Before he could secure an 
unerring aim he halted and discharged his piece. ‘The dis- 
charge and wheeling of the nearest savage was the work 
ofa moment. Affecting to retreat in turn, the triumphant 
shouts of one enemy and sound of the rifle deceived the 
other, and both rushed on to expected victory---bnt certain 
destruction. ‘The moments were few until Lewis was 
again ready to “‘take tree,’ but as he sprung behind one, 
ere Ingen contemptously shouted “Ingen not a 

ool.’ 
“ A doe skin would be too high a price for your wisdom,”’ 
muttered Lewis, his eyes flashing like a tyger’s, as he 
awaited the approaching monster. 

Empty gun, white man.”’ 

“ Empty ope your heart, murderer, once white man,”’ 
passed through the gritting teeth of Lewis, and one fright- 
ful groan, the last of the renegado, seemed an echo to the 
sharp crack of the rifle. 

The remaining monster in human form was now too far 
advanced to retreat with any safety, and, rendered desper- 
ate, it became now a real struggle for life and death, and 
had the enemy been truly an Indian, even the skill and ac- 
tivity of Wetzel might have failed. Both feeling that their 
blood depended on the issue, put every nerve and sinew to 
the strain. ‘The disadvantage was fearfully on the side of 
Wetzel, and must have been fatal had his pursaer not been 
determined to make security more secure, reserved his fire 
awaiting a chance of discharging with certain aim. Thus 
proceeded the race for a few hundred yards, when Lewis 
once more “tree’d.”” 

‘*You’re a dead man,” roared a thundering voice. 

“ Hi-—-] shall have one tenant more,” seemed to come 
hoarsely from the bowels of the earth, as Lewis lay like a 
couching lion. Not conceiving the possibility of encounter- 


hio, and 


ing aloaded rifle discharged not three minutes before, with 
dreadful oaths expressed in good or bad English as you 
choose, his adversary advanced. 

“T'll know who this scoundrel is before I finish him,’’ 
muttered Lewis, as he deliberately sent a ball through his 


{left arm and shoulder, and drop ing _ rifle seized his 
a 


tomahawk and and rushed upon the fallen. “Never care- 
lessly a wounded enemy,'’ was a maxim Lewis 
had good reason to remember, as he learned its wisdom 
from seeing a rifle muzzle raised and pointed to his breast. 
The rifle ball and his tomahawk passed each other in mid 
air. ‘The ball passed harmless, but the hatchet lodged in 


the brain, and forever concealed the last of the captors of 


Susan Gray.” | 

Here Kingsley stopped as if his tale was ended. iret 
hearer felt burning to know what became of Conrad an 
Susan, and at length finding the old historian silent, more 
voice rather impatiently breathed, And Conrad 
and Susan’’—- 


“ Reared a fine family of young Conrads and Susans,” 


resumed Kingsley. ‘They returned to see the fresh graves 
of their parents which had been laid in earth by a party of 
men the very day of their return. It was long betore 
their hearts could again feel the gayity of former days, but 
time softened the memory of the past, and when the name 
of their eldest son, Wetzel Mayer, was pronounced, they 
remembered the warrior of the west, and many is the time 
that Apap Mayer ran to meet the coming warrior, and 
many is the time that Susan Mayer sent to heaven the 
breathings of innocence mingled with like aspirations from 
other mothers, for the preservation of the brown warrior 
sleeping in the far distant woods of Ohio or Muskingum. 
The reader might view some of the incidents of the pre- 
ceding tale as so far bordering on the marvellous as to be 
out of nature :—But there is not one incident but in some 
case or other really happened within forty miles of Wheel- 
ing between 1770 and 1795. ‘The power of loading a rifle 
whilst running in woods was really possessed as repre- 
sented in the person of Lewis Wetzel, and actually exer- 
cised not very materially different from the incidents related 
in the tale. My object has been to represent a Hunter 
Warrior as they were in fact, without putting slang and 
vulgar patois in his mouth, never used by him. I was bred 
among the hunter warriors, and have seen and heard them 
“in all situations, except that of war. I have seen them 
serious and sad, and have seen them in their hours of 
revelry, and when shouldering their rifles for chace and 
war. MARK BANCROFT... 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 
THE KISS. 


This coward Kiss—this coward Kiss, 

_ By thee reluctant stole ; 

It lit the smother’d train of bliss, 
And fired my very soul. 


This coward Kiss—this coward Kiss, 
I feel it even now; 

Those timid lips—they seem to press 
Still, still, my love-flush’d brow. 


This coward Kiss—this coward Kiss, 
With verdant Jove shall twine; 
And, asa star, the dear caress 
On memory’s brow shall shine. 


This coward Kiss—this coward Kiss: 
The spring-flower to the bee 

Could not be half'so sweet as this— 
This coward kiss to me. 


This coward Kiss—this coward Kiss— 
I'd cross the waring main 
To taste, my pouting, blushing miss, 
This coward kiss again. 


There is no arguing with Johnson; for when 
his pistol misses fire he knocks you down with 


the butt end of it.-—Cibber. 
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ANECDOTES OF MR. ABERNETHY. 


Anecdotes of Mr. Abernethy. 


The eccentricities of a man of genius usually constitute 
the most prominent feature in the personal character; and 
in general, wherever there is talent of any kind, some pe- 
cuharity of manner exists. With respect to Mr. Aberne- 
thy there was no real moroseness of disposition; and his 
impatience of loquacity and superfluous details arose from 
a great degree of sagacity, clearness of judgment, and a 
fecling of independence. He neither sought to recommend 
himself, nor win his patients, by any of those tricks which 
are datly practiced at the expense of sacrificing opinion 
and feeling to policy. His mind disqualified him from 


adopting that affected interest which distinguished many of 


the well-bred physicians, and he heartily despised their 
little arts to acquire popularity. He seemed to feel as if he 
expressed himself thus :—* Hera lam, ready to give my 
advice if you want it; but you must take it as you find it, 
and if you don’t like it, pens § (his favourite word,) you may 
go apout your business, | dont want to have any thing to 
do with you; hold your tongue and be off.” In some such 
mood as this he received a visit from a lady one day, w'.o 
was well acquainted with his invincible repugnance to her 
sex’s predominant disposition, and who therefore forebore 
speaking but simply in reply to his laconic queries. ‘The 
consultation was conducted during three visits in the fol- 
lowing manner :—First day—-Lady enters and holds out 
her finger—Abernethy. “ Cut?” Lady. “ Bite.” A. “Dog?” 
L. “Parrot.” A. “Go home and poultice it.” Second 
day—F inger held out again--A. “ Better?” L. “Worse.” 
A. “Go home and poultice it again.” Third day--Finger 
held out as before—A. “ Better?” L. “ Well.” A. 
“You're the most sensible woman I ever met with. Good 
bye--Get out.” 

Another lady having scalded her arm, called at the usual 
hour to show it three successive days, when similar laconic 
conversations took place. First day--Patient, exposing 
the arm, says-=" Burnt.” A. “I see it,” and having pre- 
scribed a lotion, she departs. Second day—Patient shows 
the arin, and says—“Better.” A. “I knowit.” Third day 
~-Again showing the arm--Patient, Well.” A. “Any 
fool caa tell that. What d’ye come again for? Get away.” 

A patient consulted Mr. Abernethy for a pain of the 
arm, and, holding it up inthe air, said, “ Italways gives me 
pain «hen [ holdit up so.” A. “ Then why the devil do 
you hold it up so.” 

In all cases of obesity and repletion Mr. Abernethy was 
especiilly impatient, and indisposed to prescribe. <A portly 
genticman from the country once called on him for advice, 
and received the following answer: ‘“ You nasty beast; 

you go and fill your g——, and then you come to me to 
~ empty them.” 

A young lady was brought one morning by her mamma, 
complaining of difficulty of breathing when taking exercise 
and after her meals. Perceiving her to be very tightly 
laced round the waist, Mr. Abernethy seized a pair of scis- 
sors, and, without saying a word, ripped ~ the stays from 
top to bottom, and then desired her to walk about for ten 
minutes. The injunction being complied with accordingly, 
he demanded how she felt. “ Better.’ was the reply.— 
The mandate was repeated, and, the walk being finished, 
he asked-—“ How now ?” “ Quite well,” was the answer. 
Abernethy--" That will do.--Take her away,--and don’t 
jet her wear tight stays.” In such a case a common phy- 
sician would probably prescribe to oblige the apothecary 
and to please the patient. ‘The eccentric professor went 
directly to the cause at once, and removed it, without caring 
who was pleased or who not so, having no sinister object 
in view. Another young lady was one summer’s morning 
brought to him by her mother, in consequence of the for- 
mer having swallowed a spider. Mr. Abernethy dexter- 
ously caught a blue-bottle fly as it fled by hirn, and told the 
patient to put it into her mouth, and if she spit it out in a 
few moments the spider would come out with It. 

A lawyer having come to show the state of his leg, pro- 
ceeded to remove the bandages, which Mr. Abernethy en- 
deavoured to prevent, every now and then repeating, “No, 
no--that will do—shut it up—-shut it up.” — Accordingly 
the lawyer yielded at length, but determined on revenge. 
Mr. Abernethy having simply prescribed for the stomach 
without regard to the leg, the patient tendered a shilling, 
and prepared to depart, when the former, missing the ex- 
pected sovereign, observed that there must be some mis- 
take. ‘ No, no,” said the lawyer, advancing to the door, 
“that will do--that will do,--shut it up--shut it up.” - 


‘giving his patient might be of service to 


proved his master. 
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Mr. Abernethy was by no means disinclined to adopt 


his own suggestions himself, in regard to the preservation of 
his health, although he rarely did so. A medica! gentleman, 
not long since, in consultation with him about a patient, 
observed that he had not been well some time, and he 
thought the advice which Mr. Abernethy had just been 
himself. Egad, 
to be sure it would; and if - had adopted it I should not 
have been the miserable cripple | am now,” was the ot 

Whenever there was any thing seriously or unavoidably 
the matter, Mr. Abernethy would rivet his attention to it. 

t was only when tormented with superfluous questions 
and details, and a narration of symptoms arising from indo- 
lence and indulgence, that his impatience became mani- 
fested. His manner to the poor under his care in the hos- 

ital was kind, attentive, and humane; and to all who knew 

im he was confessedly a man of an excellent heart and 
amiable disposition, however roughly he might appear to 
behave at times towards those who po Mos him. 

A celebrated surgeon once told Mr. Abernethy that he 
calculated on gaining about two thousand a-year in conse- 
quence of his (Mr. Abernethy’s) oddity of manner to pa- 
tients, who, being disgusted, left him immediately. Still 
Mr. Abernethy had a large practice,-was consulted far 
and near; and his manners, though sometimes repulsive, in 
some instances tended to attract patients. It is quite cer- 
tain that his oddity extended his name. 

e conversation once turning upon education at Mr. 
Abernethy’s table, he expressed rather a preference for 
public schools; and being asked which he thought the best 
for boys, replied in favour of Eton, because it tended to 
lish the manners more than any other perhaps; upon which 
Mrs. Abernethy observed, it was a pity he had not been 
educated there himself. A public school might, however, 
in polishing his manners. have altered his prominent cha- 
racteristics, which, while they certainly indicated great ec- 
centricity, probably formed a very material po:tion of the 
basis of that reputation which so peculiarly distinguished 
John Abernethy in every relation of life as an original ge- 
nius. 

Asa proof of his humane and kind-hearted feelings, which 
his eccentricities could not conceal, the following may 
stand as one among many instances :—-A widow lady from 
a remote country brought up her danghter to consult our 
professor upon a chronic case which occupied many. weeks 


to relieve, and a great consumption of regularly tendered _ 


fees was entailed. [t was observed that the lady’s affection 
for her danghter, and confidence in her medical adviser, 
were beyond all pecuniary considerations, although it was 


equally obvious that her means were scarcely equal to the — 


widow’s expenditure on the occasion of her town visit.— 
When the period arrived for the parties to return into the 
country, Mr. Abernethy presented the young lady with a 
small parcel to take home with her, in which he informed 
her was a little present to reward her good behavior under 
bodily affliction. On opening the parcel it contained ALL 
THe FEES which the mother had given the professor; by 
which delicote mode of proceeding he avoided the ostenta- 
tion of conferring an obligation, and obviated the embar- 
rassment which the widow’s feelings would otherwise have 
been exposed to, in continuing to receive gratuitous advice 
for her daughter, from a professional character, upon whom 
she had no claim. : 

In spite of the doctor’s well-known confidence, he 
was to be managed--and he was frequently defeated 
against his will, when he least expected it: although ec- 
centric to the very echo of eccentricity, yet the eccentric 
man had the best chance with him in overcoming his pe- 
culiarities; the blunt man often got the better of the doc- 
tor’s rudeness: and the bold hero, something after the 
manner of “ Greek to Greek.” more than once or twice 
The following incidents wil! illustrate 
us eccentricity. A jolly-hearted fox-hunter in the neigh- 
hourhood of Doncaster, one of those choice spirits who had 
lived rather too fast for his constitution--devoted to his 
lass and his glass--fond of his dog and his gun--and “ Yo- 
icks! hark forward. tally ho!” to him far sweeter sounds 
than Braham’s “ Beautiful maid’—felt himself out of 
sorts--in other words, he could not tell what was the mat- 
ter with him : he therefore consulted the Bolus of the place, 
of whom the whole prrish declared no man could better 

tilda pill, 
Make a bill, 

Or bleed or blister! 

But the country apothecary, with all his Caleb Quotem 
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sort of talent, proved of no use to the fox-hunter; the com- 
plaint of the latter got worse and worse, and he was deter- 
mined to consult, without any more delay, one of the facul- 
tyin London. Abernethy was pointed out to him as most 
likely to make him hearty again; but, at the same time it 
was intimated to him the reception he would probably 
meet with on making his bow. “ Never mind,” said he, “ if 
I do not prove myself a match for-the Doctor, may my 
mare refuse the first leap she comes to; may I never again 
be in at thedeath.” On stating the nature of his complaint 
to Abernethy, the latter replied, “ Sir, the sooner you go 
back the better; you have come on a fool’s errand! Iam 
no doctor.” ‘The fox-hunter, in great surprise, observed, 
“ Perhaps [ have mistaken the house; and if I have in- 
truded myself into your company | am sorry for it. May I 
ask, sir, is your name Abernethy?” ‘“ Yes,” replied the 
Doctor, *‘ Abernethy is my name.” ‘ Abernethy and no 
doctor!” said the fox-hunter, “ but 1 have been told you are 
- a joker--though a joke to a man who has come two hun- 
dred miles, is rather too much out of place for him to relish 
it!” “ Joke or no joke,” answered Abernethy, “ you will 
find [am no doctor; and the sooner you quit rmy house the 
better,” (getting up to ring the bell for the servant.) ‘Hear 
me, Doctor Abernethy,” replied the fox-hunter, (pulling 
out his purse at the same time,) “I have not much know- 
ledge, it is true, but I trust [have too much sense to put my 
purse in competition with my constitution; therefore, name 
‘our fee, and, be it great or small, I will give it to you !— 
hat you are a doctor, and a man of great skill, Fame re- 
ports all over the kingdom: your talents have induced me 
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——., and you will be able to decide upon your own case.” 
“ Bu your book?” said the fox-hunter, “aye, that I will; 
and | should think it cheap, if it cost as much as Rees’s 
Encyclopedia. I will purchase it in a canter, and it shall 
be as bible-proof to me for the remainder of my life.” “ Do 
then, and make your exit without delay--I have lost too 
much time already,” answered the doctor. “ 1 am offlike 
a shot,” replied the fox-hunter, * but the first toast [ shall 
pgp at the club on my return home, will be,— Long 
ife to Dr. Abernethy.’” “ Fox-hunter, farewell !” said 
the doctor. ‘“* Remember that your horse is your example 
—drink only when you are dry—-satisfy your hunger, when 
it requires it—and when Nature points it out to you, take 
rest!” The fox-hunter behaved liberally as to the fee; 
they shook hands together like men who had a respect for 
each other—the doctor being perfectly satisfied that his 
patient belonged to that class of persons who are vulgarly 
denominated “ rum customers;” and the fox-hunter did not 
quit the house of Mr. Abernethy, without being equally 
impressed that the doctor was one of those extraordinary 
men not to be met with amongst 20,000 human beings ! 
Elliston, of theatrical celebrity, about a year and a half 
ago, being confined to his bed with a violent attack of the 
rheumatism, and anxious to obtain the best advice upon 
the subject, sent for Abernethy to attend him. On the ar- 
rival of the doctor, he found Elliston attended by his nurse 
and another woman: but having waited a short time for 
their departure, they did not appear to take the hint, or 
perhaps did not think their absence absolutely necessary ;. 
the doctor began to talk respecting the compiaint to Ellis- 


to travel two hundred miles expressly for your advice— | ton without the least regard to delicacy, when the women 


therefore none of your tricks upon travellers! I will not} quitted immediately. The coast being clear, Elliston 

be disappointed! Advice I come for—and advice I will | threw off the bed clothes, and, exhibiting his knee to Aber- ag 
have!” (running immediately up to the door, locking it, | nethy, observed, “I believe you call that rheumatism, Doc- th 
and putting the key into his pocket.) He then held out his | tor.—what is good for it?” “I don’t know,” replied Aber- de 


wrist to the Doctor. ‘ You will haye advice,” echoed the | nethy, ‘neither do I thmk the wise ones, whom they term _ a 


tor ina rage, “Insolent man! not from me. I again | the faculty, are any better judges of it! Ihave been laid of 
tell you that | am no physician.” The fox-hunter, putting | up with the rheumatism for the last three weeks, and could Re 
himself in a boxing attitude, advanced towards Mr. Aber- | not wait upon my patients, and I assure you. | was totally Ww 
nethy, and in an offensive manner exclaimed, “ Then by | at a loss fora remedy!” “ [have followed the old women’s. sh 
—— I will make a doctor of you; and if you do not feel my | advice,” answered Mr. Elliston, “and I have applied hot sl 
pulse without any more equivocation, I will feel yours, and | water and flannels to the parts affected!” “ Ang why 
also administer to you some points of my practice. I will | not?” said the doctor, “I have often found old women’s va 


likewise give you an emetic, without the smallest particle 
of physic in it,*that will make you sick for a month.” The 
tor, retreating, said with astonishment, ‘“* What are you 
about? are you going to strike me?” “ Yes,” replied the 
fox-hunter, “‘Iam as cool as a cucumber; and nothing 
shall stop me in my pursuit: dangers I fear not; and to leap 
over a steeple is a trifling concern to me when the game is 
in view; therefore, | again repeat, feel my pulse, or else 
——” ‘The doctor immediately laid hold of his arm, and 
in a sort of whisper, as the players have it, aside, exclaim- 
ed—‘ and a —— strong pulse it is!” then, in a louder tone, 
“ suppose | had not felt your pulse—what then?” “‘ Why,” 
replied the fox-hunter, witha most determined look attach- 
to the expression, “ I would have run you down sooner 
than I would a fox; and have made you more timid than a 
bare, before you could have sung out for the assistance of 
either of the colleges!” ‘* The devil you would,” said the 
doctor—“ sat pain I admire your candor; and I am not 
at all disposed t6 quarrel with your bluntness, and as you 
have been so extremely explicit with me. | will render my- 
self'as perfectly intelligible to you, and also with as much 
sincerity. Your pulse tells rne, that you area far greater 
beast than the horse you ride, indeed the animal is the most 
prelernne character of the two, by comparison--your 
orse feels the spur, and attends to it; the whip to him is 
not applied in vain ; and he eats,. drinks, and takes his rest 
more like a rational being than his master. While on the 
contrary, the man with a mind, or at least, who ought to 
possess something like the exercise of intellect, is all ex- 
cess,--he drinks to excess--he eats to excess—-he smokes 
to excess.” “ Bravo, doctor! nay, more, my friend,” re- 
plied the fox-hunter, quite pleased, “only say that m 
pulse has been abused, but not wora out—that I shall 
once more be upon the right scent, and that the effects of 
training will enable me again to enjoy the ‘ view halloo!’ 
accoinpanied by rosy health, and 1 will be yours, &c. for- 
ever—| will do any thing--I will apologise te you ——” 
Retract one word that you have uttered,” suppressing a 
smile, answered the doctor, ‘and | will be dumb! and you 
will lose that advice you almost fought to obtain : first, buy 
my book, then let Nature be your principal guide in future, 
and when you are at fault, Mr. Fox-hunter, consult page 


prescription better than old men’s; and I must confess, 
that I am for repeated warm applications; and | also thik 
that the practical experience ot old women-nurses in such 
complaints is much better than the advice given by the 
great men of the faculty. ‘Therefore, follow the plan you 
have adopted, keep your body open, and you will soon re- 
cover, as | have done.” “1 feel obliged by this call,” re- 

lied Elliston, handing over two sovereigns to the doctor as 
us fee. “No, no, no! I cannot think of such a thing,” 
answered the doctor. ‘“ But I must insist, sir.—business is 
business,” said Elliston; “the scene, | acknowledge, is 
most grateful to my feelings, but the doctor has overdone 
his part—it is out of character—and I cannot permit you, 
doctor, to make your exit on such terms—I should forget 
the cue if I did.” ‘“ Business must be attended to, [ am 
well aware,”—answered the doctor with a smile; “and 
therefore my opinion is, that ten minutes’ conversation 
with Elliston is worth two sovereigns, and I shall always 
act upon the same terms with you. Good bye, friend El- 
liston, (shaking him by the hand,) get well as fast as you 
can—and return to the stage.” ‘The doctor made his bow, 
and was gone before Elliston had timeto reply. 

A little sporting butcher, well known in Fleetmarket, 
but possessing a delicate constitution, and frequently una- 
ble to attend to business through illness, was advised by his 
friends to take the opinion of Abernethy as to the nature of 
his complaint. On obtaining admission to the doctor’s 
house, he met with Mr. Abernethy in the hall, who rudely 
accosted the butcher with “ What do you want?” “ Your 
advice, Doctor,” said the butcher in a very submissive a. 
“ Pray, sir, who told yon that [ was a doctor r” asked Mr. 
Abernethy. “ All our market, sir,” replied the butcher — 
“the people—every body—all the world!” “Then, sir, 
your market knows nothing about it,” answered the doc- 
tor, quite in a rage, “ the people, or every body, as vou say, 
are fools; and the world’s a liar!” the doctor hastily ma- 
king for the parlor door. “ Stop, sir, if you please,” said the 
butcher, you have forgot—” “ What have I forgot?” re- 
plied the doctor impetuously—“ Your fee, sir, said the 
butcher, bowing, and holding out the guinea to him. The 
doctor, surprised, and rather off his guard, observed, “Your 
head appears to be screwed on the right way—follow me.” 
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The little butcher having entered the parlor, the doctor 
said, ‘“* Who are you?” “TI am,” replied he, “one of 
the cutting-up tribe—a sticker—a kill-bull, according tothe 
common slang of the day: but, after the old style of ex- 
pression, | am nothing more nor Jess than an humble 

utcher at your service.” “Indeed!” said the doctor 
with a sort of grin on his countenance, ‘S you are cutting me 
up, | believe—what is your complaint?” “ | can’t get rid 
of my grub, sir.”’ answered the butcher.. “What!” re- 
plied the doctor, laughing outright—* not get rid of your 
grab, when the streets are so crowded with beggars !—you 
are a strange sort of fellow.” “ No, that is not what I mean 
—every thing I eat gets no further than here; it stops by 
the way,” said the butcher, putting his finger up to his 
chest, “ the victualling-office, as we call it, is out of repair.” 
* Oh, I understand you,” answered the doctor,—“ indiges- 
tion is your complaint.” “ Yes,” replied the butcher, 
“ that is the word you physical genthkemen name.” “ Rea 
my book,” observed the doctor. ‘Perhaps that is more 
than [ am able to do, as [ am but a very indifferent scholar, 
and have been more engaged with beasts than with men,” 
answered the butcher. “The first school-bey you meet 
with, tell him to read you page—, and listen to it with at- 
tention; follow it as closely as an informer sticks to an 
act of parliament, and your victualling-office will soon leave 
a free passage through it, and your grub will no longer be a 
burden to you,” said the doctor, ringing his bel! for the ser- 
vant to show the butcher out. “ V’ll book it at all events 
—it is as good as gold to me,” replied the butcher; “and 
now, Mr. Doctor, or whatever you may be, I wish to be- 
have handsome in return—I will send you the primest 
rump Of beef in all our market, that you may cut and come 
again; and when you are tired of cutting, send for ano- 
ther—” ‘ John,” the doctor calling out, “ open the street- 
door; this butch— gentleman wants to be gone.” ‘“ What 
a nice man I dont think!” observed the butcher in a sort 
of a whisper, and winking at the seryant, “there are stran- 
ger fellows to be met with than the doctor, if you know 
where to find them.” ‘Then raising his voice, “If you 
should want a steak at any time, sir, don’t mention it. I 
shall always be nese agg, Be not particular to a shade.” 
“The door, | say, John!” urged the doctor: and the ser- 
vant almost elbowed the little butcher into the street. 


Wuy AND BecausE! 


A very interesting little book entitled ‘“ Knowledge for 
the People, or the plain Why and Because,” is offered for 
sale by Messrs. Carey and Hart. It is a reprint of a series 
of works on Domestic Science, now being published in 
London. ‘The work contains much valuable information; 
the answers are clear and generally satisfactory. We ex- 
tract a few questions and answers, without regard to clas- 
sification, to show the general character of the work. 

“Why do some chimneys smoke? Because the wind is 
too much let in atthe mouth of the shaft, or the smoke is 
stifled below ; or there is too little room in the vent, partic- 
ularly where several open into the same funnel. ‘The sit- 
uation of the house may likewise effect them, especially 
if backed by higher buildings. 

Why does sunshine extinguish a fire? Because the rays 
ong e the oxygen which had hitherto supported the fire. 

"hy does a fire burn briskly and clearly in cold wea- 
ther? Because the air being more dense, affords more nou- 
rishment to the fire. 

hy does a poker laid across a dull fire revive it?’ Be- 
cause the poker receives and concentrates the heat, and 
causes a draught through the fire. 

Why does flour of sulphur thrown into a fire-place ex- 
tinguish a chimney when on fire? Because, by its com- 
bustion, it effects the decomposition of the atmospheric air, 
which is, consequently annihilated. 

hy are strong flames often seen at the chimney-top of 
foundry furnaces? Because the heat of the furnace is so 
great thatthe smoke burns on reaching the oxygen of the 
atmosphere. | 

Why is it evident that coal is derived from vegetation ? 
Because there are few coals but that present more or less of 
a woody texture: to be traced from the bituminized wood, 
which siill bears, though approaching in its nature to coal, 
the trunk, the branches, | even the very leaves of trees, 
through ail the varieties of coal, into the most compact slaty 
kind, of the oldest formation.—--RBakevwell. 

Why are the insides of water-casks charred, or slightly 


been ex 
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burned? Because the charcoal thus produced in the casks, 
keeps the water sweet, and, in some measure, preserves 
the wood from the influence of damp. 

‘Why is the extreme heat of stoves for heating rooms, 
pernicious to health? Because, if the temperature be thus 
raised much higher than 300 deg. Fahrenheit, the animal 
and vegetable matter, which is found mechanically mixed 
at all times with the air, will be decomposed, and certain 
elastic vapours and fluids produced, of a deleterious qual- 
ity,and peculiarsmell. ‘The matter here alluded to is very 
visible to the naked eye in a sun-beam let into a dark room. 

Why do flint and steel when struck together produce a 
shower of sparks? Because small portions of one or both 
are struck off by the violence of the collision, in a state of 
white heat, and the particles of the iron burn in passing 
through the air: in a vacuum the heated particles are equally 
produced, but are scarcely visible from this combustion not 
occurring. In both cases they suffice to inflame gunpow- 
dér, or to light tinder. *) 

hy do we stick a pin in a rushlight to extinguish it? 

Because the pin conducts away so much heat that the tal- 
low will not melt, or rise in the wick. 

Why does the heater of a tea-urn soon change when 
placed nearthe water? Because it parts with its heat to 


BECAUSE. 


_ the water, until both are of the same temperature. 


__Why are meat screens lined with tin? Because the pol- 
ished metal reflects the heat upon the roasting meat, and 
thus expedites the cooking, independently of the screen 
itself protecting the joint from currents of air. On this 
account screens, entirely of tin, are calculated for expedi- 
tious cookery. 
Why will that se of the curtains of a room which has 
sed to the sun, be often faded, while those parts 
which have not been so exposed retain their original co- 
lours? Because the oxygen which existed in a solid form. 
in the dye of the curtains, will be rendered aeriform by the 
re of the sun, and will go off in the state of oxygen gas. 
‘hy is a glass stopper, sticking fast in the neck of a 
bottle, often released by surrounding the neck with a 
cloth taken out of hot water, or by immersing the bottle 
up tothe neck? Because the binding ring is thus heated 
and expanded sooner than the stopper, and so becomes 


slack or loose upon it. 


Why do persons take cold by sitting in wet clothes ?-- 
Because they suddenly lose a large portion of heat, which 
is carried off from the body by the evaporation of the water 
from the clothes. | 

Why is rain-water generally impure when collected in 
large towns ? © use it acquires a small quantity of sul- 


phate of lime, and carbonate of lime, from the mortar of - 
the roof, and plaster of the houses. 


Why are ice and snow waters of superior purity? Be- 
cause they contain no gas or air, or saline substances, such 
having been expelled uring freezing. 

Why is some water hard? Because it contains calcare- 
ous salts, with carbonate and sulphate of lime; one grain 
of the latter, contained in 2,000 grains of soft water being 
sufficient to convert it into the hardest water that is com- 
monly met with. 

Why does not water freeze in pipestwo or three feet under 

round, when it is frozen in all the smaller,branches above ? 

ecause the earth conducts heat slowly, and the severest 
frosts penetrate but a few inches into it; while the temper- 
ature of the ground a few feet below its surface is nearly 
the same all the world over. , 

Why are water pipes, bottles, &c. often burst by water 
freezing in them? ause of the expansion of the par- 
ticles of the water, which, when they crystallize and as- 
sume the solid state, unite by certain sides in preference 
to others, arranging themselves so as to require more space, 


and having numerous vacuities, the bulk of the whole must — 


necessarily be enlarged. 
should the bottom of a tea-kettle be black, and the 
a polished ? Because the bottom has to absorb heat, 
which is aided by rough and blackened surfaces ; and the 
top has to retain heat, which is ensured by polished ones. 
hy is water, when boiled, mawkish and insipid? Be- 
eae the gasses which it contained have been expelled by 

iling. 

Why is hard water by boiling brought nearly to the state 
of soft? Because it is freed from its gases, and its earth] 
salts and substances, by which its hardness was sroduced, 
are precipitated. 

hy does water, which has been deprived of air by 
boiling, freeze more readily than unboiled water? Because 
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and freckles? 
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of a slight agitation upon its surface occasioned by the at- 
trac! ion of 
Why is it wasteful to put fuel under a boiling pot, with 
the hope of making the water hotter? ause water 
can only boil, and it does so at 212 deg. of the thermo- 


meter. 


Why should the pan be uncovered in boiling weak soup?. 
ause the watery particles then escape more easily. 
Why is aium used in making bread? Because it is said 
to whiten il-coloured flour, and to harden and whiten 
bread made from flour which has been malted. By frau- 
dulent persons it is used as an adulteration: for a large 


- quantity of it added to the dough, enables it to absorb, con- 


ceal and retain, much more water than it otherwise would. 
Bread made from such dough will come out from the oven 
much heavier than it ought, and the additional weigit will 
be merely water. T'wo adhering loaves of such bread 
will generally separate unevenly, onetaking more from the 
other than its share.— Donovan. } 

Why do smoked provisions keep better than those which 
are dried? Because of the impregnation of pyroligneous 
acid which the former receive from the smoke; turf smoke 
being generally employed ; and turf, by distijlation in close 


vessels, affording pyroligneous acid.— Donovan. 


Why does charcoal prevent meat, &c., becoming taint- 
ed? because it absorbs the different gases of putrefaction, 
and condenses them in its pores, without any alteration of 
their properties or its own. 

Why is baking the least advantageous of all modes of 
cookery ? » ause meat thus dressed looses about one 
third of its weight, and the nourishing juices are then, in 
a great measure dried up. Beef in boiling loses 26\b. in 
100!b. ; in roasting it loses nearly one-third. 

Why do fowls, if kept confined, lay their eggs without 
shells? Because they cannot then get at any earth which 
contains the material requisite for the shell. Dr. Paris, (in 
the Linnawan T'ransactions) shows that if the legs of hens 
be broken they will lay the:r eggs without shells until the 
fracture is repaired; natureemploying all the lime in circu- 
lation for the purpose of reuniting the bones. 

Why are certain small fows called ‘bantams?? Because 


‘they were first introduced here from Bantam in the Isle 


of Java, in the year 1683. } 

Why have white veils a tendency to promote sun-burn 
use they increase the power of the 
sun’s light. . 

Why does a flannel covering keep a man warm in win- 


ter, and ice from melting in summer? Because it both 


prevents the passage of heat from the man and to the 
ice. 
‘Why is loose clothing warmer than such as fits close? 
ause the quantity of imperfectly conducting air thus 
— around the body, resists the escape of animal 
eat. 

Why is cotton warmer than any other fibrous threads ? 
Because the fibers of cotton when examined by the micro- 
scope, will be seen to be finely toothed: this explains the 
cause of their adhering together with greater facility than 
the fibers of other species which are destityte of teeth, and 
which can not be spun into thread without an admixture 


_of cotton. 


Why does oiled silk, or other air-tight‘ covering, laid 
on a bed, preserve greater warmth than an additional blank- 
et or more? Because the oiled silk prevents the ventila- 
tion of the person by the slow passage of air, as through 
the texture of the blanket. $3 

Why is linen disadvantageous for wear next the skin? 

alse it retains the matter of perspiration in its texture, 
and speedily becomes imbued with it; it gives an unpleas- 
ant sensation of cold, is very rapidly saturated with mois- 
ture, and conducts heat too rapidly. 

Why is woollen cloth adventageous? Because of the 
readiness with which it allows-the perspiration to escape 
through its texture, its power of preserving warmth to the 
skin under all circumstances, the difficulty of making it wet 
through, the slowness with which it conducts heat, and 
the sottness, lightness, and pliancy of its texture. 


ANECDOTES OF ELLISTON. 

Elliston’s presumed likeness to his late Majesty wasa 
source of unfailing consolation to him, and he carried his 
love of the resemblance so far as to insinuate that his com- 
plaint was ‘the same as the King’s.’ Perhaps the “Corona- 
tion” at Drury-lane, osiginated this delusion. He nightly 
“blessed his people,” and at the end of the season, had 


medals struck, with the King’s head on one side, and, we 
believe, his own on the other. He lived for years on the 
hope of'a baronetey, which dwindled in his latter days to 
an idea ofa seatin Parliament “ior Staffordshire.” ‘This 
he talked of, till he really expected it. 

An indication of’ this teeling will be detected in an Jb- 
servation which he made to a friend of ours, not long ago, 
respecting an actor, who had not experienced so much ta- 
vor irom the public as his merits, in Elliston’s eyes, seem- 
ed to deserve. 

“put his failure, Sir,” said he, “is attributable to myself, 
[ brought him out at Drury-lane, at an unlucky moment— 
at a time when it was the fashion to abuse me, and to de- 
preciate all my attempts to sustain the dramatic character 
of my country. ‘There was a conspiracy against me; the 

ress made a set at me,a dead set, Sir—as they did at 

‘yndham.” 

His hobby was speech-making. A volume of the speech- 
es of the great Apologist, would be the richest book in the 
language. Upon some occasion when the house (Drury- 
lane) was very much crowded, the manager, who, of 
course, meant to address the audience, went first into the 
lobbies, to appease those who were unable to obtain a 
glimpse of the stage, in order that he might not lose a lis- 
tener. He enquired, with a solemn face whether they had 
tried the pit—the two shilling gallery; Oh, yes, all fullL— 
“Well then, gentemen, ! can only repeat my regret that 
there is no room in any part of this spiendid theatre; but,” 
he continued, “if you go over the way,” pointing to Co- 
vent Garden, “you'll find plenty of room; there’s always 


| pleuty.” 


On the last night of Kean’s performance previous to his 
departure for America, Richard was the play, Elliston act- 
ing Richmond. Before the fifth act, both were in a state 
almost as bad as that of Clarence in his butt of malmsey. 
Elliston, as he was going on in the last scene, said, “Bring 
me a battle axe.” “Here’s your sword, sir, you dont want 
a battle-axe.’’ Elliston was peremptory, and the battle- 
axe was brought with which he rushed on the stage, and 
struck at Kean in astyle by no means consistent with the 
laws of chivalry. The blow brought them both to the 
ground, where the contest was very unceremoniously con- 
tinued; the manager vociferating—‘‘You shan’t go to Ame- 
rica—P'I give you fifty pounds a night,”—and the other, 
more weakened with previous exertion, responding at in- 
tervals—‘‘Don’t be a fool!” ‘The audience hissed from 
every part of the theatre; when Elliston suddenly recover- 
ing himself, rose, staggered to the front of the stage, as- 
sumed his usual attitude, glanced round the house, and as 
if nothing at all had happened, proceeded to address the 
audience, now silently awaiting the apology. ‘This was 
the speech:—Ladies and Gentlemen: as proprietor of this 
magnificent establishment, 1 have the honor to announce 
to you, that it is my intention to appropriate the entire re- 
ceipts of to-morrow evenings entertainments, In aid of the 
widows and orphans of the gallant sufferers at Water- 


Ofcourse, nobody heard a word about Waterloo and its 
widows, the next morning; but the audience went away in 
raptures with his generosity. 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 
TO MISS M G 


Lady! I have not seen thee oft, but once too oft, I fear, 

For, why it is | cannot tell, [ roam not from thy sphere ; 
I feel enchain’d to where thou art; 1 cannot move away, 
For when away I’m always sad, but near thee I am gay. 


Where was it that I saw thee first? ah, that 1 well do know, 

*T was were the humble heart, the meek and pious go— 

The gay. the proud, were with thee there, but yet I saw 
them not 


e ’ 
Or if I did, except thyself, I have them all forgot. 
I would that thou hadst caught mine eye, as on thee I did 


zaze, 
And yet—I do remember now—I saw thine eyel'ds raise— 
But quick thy face was turn’d away ; alas: how very soon 
The chilling winter blasts shed o’er our autumn gloom! 


Lady! thy heart? is’t yet thine own, or hast thou it ex- 
chang’d ? 

Or is it from all worldly things in coldness drear estrang’d? 

Nay, I think not that—I judge it kind—thine eye did speak 


it SO,— 
I wish | knew! for much it would anxiety forego. 
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LAFITTE, THE PIRATE. 


LAFITTE, 
THE BARATARIAN CHIEF. 
A TALE FOUNDED ON FACT. 


“P. The man is a fool who surrenders himself to such 
unmanly, such womanish weakness. | 

“L.. Hast thou ever loved ? 

“P. Never. 

“L. Then confine thy eercacnes to subjects thou canst 
understand. ‘The oak which has bowed to the blast may 
again become erect and majestic; the country which the 
earthquake has desolated, may again become verdant and 


beautiful ; but the heart whose finest feelings have been chil- 


ed by the icy hand of misfortune, whose fondest hopes 

have been destroyed in their bud, never recovers from the 

shock, but remains leafless, ruinous, 
| d Play. 

May I never see the white cliffs of old England again if 
I am not heartily glad to escape from this horrid hole!” cri- 
ed, or rather muttered a weather-beaten, rough, hardy look- 
ing seaman, as we seated ourselves under the awning of the 
steamboat which was to convey us, with several other pas- 
sengers, from the City of New Orleans, to vessels which 
were waiting for us at the English Turn. “Iam an Eng- 
lishman,” continued he, “ and I care not who knows it— 
there is my home, and if I set my foot on that dear shore 
again, let me go to Davy’s locker if they again catch me in 
this land of Frenchmen, and Mulattoes, Spaniards and In- 
dians, Creoles and Negroes, and the cursed, quarrelsome 
Americans too:—If you look squint at them, you are on 
your beam ends in a moment ; tread on their toes,bang’s the 
word and daylight shines through you.” , 

As the honest tar appeared to be in a talkative mood, I 
determined to indulge his loquacity, and replied, ‘“ my good 
fellow, you appear to be quite out of humour to-day; I 
should conclude that you must have been shamefully mis- 
used ; I had lived several months among these same Ameri- 
cans, and have no cause to complain of any ill-treatment 
whatever.” ‘“ Several months !” echoed he with an air of 
astonishment ; “ why I had not been in port two days be- 
fore | happened to tella Kentuckian he lied, (and by my 
soul he did.) when he gave mea broadside which stove in 
my lights, and before | could muster to quarters, I was fair- 
ly carried by boarding—d——n him! but it was the first 
time that Anson Humber was obliged to strike his colours 
to a land-lubber.” : 

“T admit,” I replied, “that these Kentuckians are not 
the most polite people in the world; but if you keep on the 
right side of them you will find friends till the last mo- 


nt. 

“May I dangle from the yard arm this minute,” eried the 
irritated sailor, “if Il was ever able to tell the larboard 
from the starboard side of these fresh water lobsters; 
wear your ship which way you will they always strike a- 
cross the beam, and are ready for raking or boarding—and 
by Nelson’s right arm, (peace to his memory) I had rather 
af p the heaviest wave ot the Atlantic than have one of these 
madmen to deal with.” ca 

* Perhaps,” I replied, you ought to blame yourself for 
some of the treatment of which you complain; you know 
when John Bull gets plenty of corn in his garret, he is apt 
to be proud and dictatorial.” 

‘* Likely enough,” said he, “ you know too when a sailor 
gets his “ three sheets spread to the wind,” he fears neither 
God, man, or the devil: all seas are clear, and he cares 
for neither shores, rocks, or quicksands. But what’s the 
reason you have escaped so well? It must be because you 
are a gentleman: No, that can’t be the cause neither, for 
here gentlemen shoot one another for sport.” 

“ But that.’ | answered, “‘is a kind of sport which I 
should not like, and the simple reason why I think there is 
no difficuliy, is, because [ have attended to my own affairs.” 

“Perhaps so,” he replied. ‘ Yesterday. morning, I got 


up early, and took a tour up the river on—what d’ye call it 
-—the lever, lev-lev—hang it, let the name go.” 


“ The Levee, my good friend, you mean.” 

Yes that’s it—on the levee—where | saw a boat’s crew 
anchor a wagon and approach the spot where, like a rat in 
the hold,I was snugly hid behind some orange trees. A cou- 
ple of them took their stations in line,and I perceived,that as 


goon as they could bring their guns to bear there was like- 


ly to be some bloodshed. Good, thought I, if you will kill 
each other, the more the merrier. An attempt was made to 
induce one of them to strike his colours; but they were 


nailed to the mast, and could not be taken down. The bat- 
tle commenced, and the first broadside told well. One was 
damaged in the rigging, but the other went down to the 
bottom completely blood logged.” 

That was a curious affair indeed; what became of the rest 
of the party,” Lasked 


* Why they made all sail for the city, andas soon asthey . 


were out of sight, 1 steered for the same port, and secon 
found myself safely lodged in my old birth,” was his an- 
swer. 

During the latter part of the conversation, a person whom 
I had not noticed before, attracted my attention: his coun- 
tenance, when I was able to catch a glimpse of it, under 
the large hat, with its nodding plume, which covered his 
head and was pulled down with an evident intention of 
concealment, betrayed considerable agitation ; and while 
Anson was describing, with the carelessness and volubility 


of an old seaman, the fatal duel he had that morning wit- 


nessed, he arose from his seat, and with hasty and irregular 
movements paced the deck, but maingained a steady and 
total silence. His form was not of that robust and muscu- 
lar kind which denotes strength purely mechanical, but 
there was a firmness in his step, a lightness in his move- 
ments, and an ease and gracefulness in his carriage, which 
indicated strength, quickness and decision. He was well 
dressed, and at his side hung a sabre of the most formidable 
dimensions, a pair of pistols showed themselves from 
his belt, but as at this place all went armed, his appearance 
in this respect would not excite remark. His complexion 
had evidently once been fair, but a southern sun had brown- 
ed his cheeks till few lines were left of that roseate hue, 
which from the traces visible where his curling hair had 
shaded his temples, it was evident had once predominated. 
His featureS were femininely regular; his forehead high 
and proudly arched, while. beneath his eye-brows black and 
waving shone a pair of eyes, which, when agitated appear- 
ed to flash lightning, and at a glance penetrate the secret 
recesses of the heart. I confess | trembled involuntarily 
when my eyes met his, as he started to his feet, when An- 
son described his position during the due]. Brown as was 
his complexion,aninstant flush passed over his countenance 
and he placed his hand on the hilt of the sabre in a man- 
ner which shewed he was accustomed to its use. It was 
however as instantly dropped to his side, and he resumed 
his former position with as much indifference as though no- 
thing had occurred. A pair of whiskers of the most en- 
orinous size shaded his cheeks, and really met under his 
chin, posing he service to which he was attached, and 
completed the outline of the person who had so strongly 
engaged my attention, and who exhibited an appearance 
of coolness, daring and intrepidity, which I had never be- 
fore witnessed. | 

While I was surveying this person, Anson, undisturbed 
by my inattention, had continued his chatter, and it was not 
until [ heard the word pirate, that 1 was roused from my 
reverie. 

“ What is that about pirates!” I inquired, “ was any thing 
said about them in the city 2” 

“ Nothing,” said Anson “but that there are some of the 
sharks off the river, and I heard one fellow swear roundly 
that he yesterday saw the piratical chief.” | 

“ Why,” Treplied, “didhe not lodge an information a- 
gainst him, and let him receive the punishment due such: a 
crime. 

“ Ah ! that’s the very question I asked the fellow myself,” 
answered Anson, “ and offered besides to assist m securing 
him, and taking him to the yard arm if necessary: but the 
fellow said it would be as much as his head was worth to 
think of any such thing;besides,he might want a favour him- 
self in that line some day or other, and it was best not to 
meddle with other folks’ matters.” 

* Well Anson,” said I, “ ifthey meddle with us, we must 
pay them in their own coin, and it will not be your fault,d 
presume, if they do not receive change to the full amount.” 

“ No, it will not—but they said,” continued Anson, “that 
the chief of the gang killed a man yesterday, because he re- 
cog—recog—recornized | think they called it—and charg- 
ed the fellow with being the robber of his vessel and cargo. 
I do not mean he stabbed him in the dark, as a Spaniard or 
Frenchman would ; but he told him it was false, so they 
shot at one another like gentlemen.” | 

e stranger again rose from his seat and walked across 
the deck, but remained silent. By this time Anson had 
talked himself out of breath, and concluded to take a bit of 
a nap on the deck ; andas the stranger appeared to shun ob- 
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LAFITTE, THE PIRATE 


servation, =~ showed ne disposition to converse, we drop- | 
down the river in silence. 
yo found us on board the fine stout brig Cleopatra, 
laden with indigo, cochineal, and a quantity of'specie. She 
was a British vessel just arrived from Santa Cruz, and em- 
ployed as a cartel in exchanging some seg by direc- 
tions of the commanding officer on the West India station. 
From New Orleans she was to proceed to New York, and 
i gladly availed myself of the opportunity offered to visit 
my native region, from which business and war had so long 
kept me. ‘The stranger on parting with us as we went on 
board the Cleopatra, bil us adieu with the manners ofa 
gentleman, and, while Anson Humber was cursing some 
of the rigging which had been procured at New Orleans, as 
amere Yankee contrivance, he in a half suppressed tone 
of voice, whispered, “ there are rovers onthe deep; should 
difficulty overtake you, remember Lafitte.” As he pro- 
sed these words, he leaped into a small boat which 
floated alongside the steamboat in which we had de- 
scended the riveryand amidst the darkness of the evening 
was soon out of s1ght among the craft which almost cover- 
ed the surface of the waters. | 

“* By the powers ”” exclaimed Anson, who had caught the 
tones of the stranger’s voice, low as they were uttered, 
* that is the very man who killed the other up the levee 
yesterday morning: ah!I smell another rat too; he is the 

irate himself,” continued Anson with a kind of shudder— 
my head does not feel half so safely seated on my shoul- 
ders as it did ten minutes ago; but can we not overhaul him? 
{ should like tolay alongside of him, well armed as he is.” 

“ If you should Anson, brave as. you are, It Is my opinion 
you would find yourself in a more disagreeable predica- 
ment than when you was boarded by a Kentuckian. If 
however we meet witi a pirate, we need fear nothing. A 
dozen such fellows as you are might enable us to bid de- 
fiance to old Neptune himecl®” * You are right, sir,” re- 

lied the sailor: ** while that flutters,” (pointing to the co- 
lore which streamed gaily in the'wind,) “I will ensure the 
safety of the Cleopatra. . But I am so sleepy, that if the ves- 
sel was striking on breakers, or pirates were boarding, I 
could hardly keep awake.” So saying, he stowed himself 
in his hammock, and in a few minutes nothing was _to be 
heard but the waves of the Mississippi as they dashed 
against the vessel, the measured ~~ of the sentinel as he 
traversed the quarter deck, or the heavy breathing of those 
of the crew, who after a hard day’s labor were refreshing 
themselves in the sweet embraces of sleep. 

1 too threw myself on my bed, but not to sleep. A thou- 
sand circumstances united to interest my mind, and keep 
me wakeful. I was about to return to the land of my fa- 
thers, the home of my childhood. Home! that endearin 
word !—what tender recollections crowd upon the mind, 
when ten thousand charms of that delightful place present 
themselves in all their sweetness and freshness. Longas I 
had been separated from my native state—long as q had 
traversed the various regions of the globe; long as it had 
been since half the wide world had interposed between me 
and the place, where I had first tasted the pleasures and 
pains of life, I had not forgotten a single scene around which 
memory lingered with such interest. The village spire, 
which threw its shadow over the green, where with the 
companions of my boyhood, we wrestled, jumped, laughed 
ran and sported, while the ball flew rapidly round the circle 

e gloomy church yard, which when a truant boy, I had 
so often shudderingly passed, when the pale moon glimn- 
mered athwart the marbles which crowded the sacred en- 
closure, and, to my affrighted imagination, appeared to spo 
ple the dreary place with the tenants of that world from 
which no traveller returns—the hills | had often climbed— 
the green Vallies 1 had often crossed—the mountains a- 
mong which I had so often roved im pursuit of such game 
as they afforded ; all passed in-review ; and I even thought 
with rapture on the huge rock which was shaded with the 
branches of my favorite walnut tree, and where happy as 
the squirrel which barked over my head, [ had spent many 
an hour cracking the nuts which every wind made to rattle 
down around me. 

The various countries and scenes through which I had 
passed since | first became a wanderer from the land of my 
childhood, now that my imagination pictured those wan- 
derings as drawing to a close,rose in all their various shades 
before me, and the pains and leasures of my peregrina- 
tions were again presented in bold relief by the powerful 
effect of memory. Over the civilized plains of Europe, and 
the semi-barbarous regions of Asia I had roved. I had seen 


the auror#borealis dance over the regions of eternal frost— 
the sun in vain a to dissolve the chains which an arc- 
tic winter had formed—and I had felt its fervid heat where 
equinoctial skies shed their debilitating and pernicious in- 
fluence. I had traversed the plams of Orinoco, and the 
banks of the La Plata: I had climbed the Cordilleras, and 

with the enthusiasm of youth, beheld the setting sun gild 
those bright isles of the Pacific, which are sprinkled in such 
profusion over the surface of its broad blue waters, and 
whose inhabitants are as guileless and unsuspecting as their 
skies are bright and cloudless. | had seen the St. Lawrence 
rolling its majestic stream, collected from a thousand 
lakes, to the ocean—and I was then floating on the bosom 


of the father of the rivers, which, rising among the frozen | 


lakes and interminable forests of the north, discharges its 
turbid waters into the Mexican Gulf, amidst the orange 
groves aud sugar plantations of the South; while after years 
of absence had elapsed, I was about to visit the parental 
roof, with the intention of bringing my wanderings to a 
close, and spend the remainder ot my days in quiet content- 
ment and peaceful happiness. Nor was my interview with 
the stranger of such mysterious character and appearance 
forgotten. His apparent connexion with the Pirates, who 
if report stated correctly, frequented the islands which lie 
off the Mississippi, and whose inhuman atrocities formed a 
common topic of conversation at New-Orleans, I felt to be 
ominous of the result of our voyage; and clthough his words 
afforded a ray of hope to me, I wished I had not seen him. 

Such were my feelings, as [invain wooed the god of sleep 
for a temporary oblivion to my perturbed ideas: and it was 


not until the watch had_ been changed the last time that I 


fell asleep, from which I did not wake in the morning un- 
til the vessel was already several miles on her voyage.— 
When I went upon deck the vessel was floating along the 
current between the high woods which covered both banks 
of the river. Scarcely a breath of wind was to be felt—the 
sails hung idly against the mast, and we depended on the 
current alone to speed us to the ocean. If ever there was 
a country over which the genius of desolation might be said 
to hold undisputed dominion, it is the region around the 
mouth of the Mississippi. Below Plaquemines it is one 

reary and desolate marsh, covered with cane and reeds, 
and sinking gradually to the dead level of the Gulf. For 
miles before we reached the mouth of the river, the sea could 
be distinctly seen from the mast-head, stretching away on 
each side of the point of land formed by the continual de- 
positions of this mighty stream. Subject to overflow by 
the rise of the Mississippi or the inundations of the Gulf, 


and frequently submerged to the depth of six or eight feet 


by the autumnal tornadoes, no arfimals are to be seen ; and 
the cormorant, as he wings his lonely way along these 
dreary shores, finds a precious resting place on the banks of 
sand shelis, which the continual breaking of the waves has 
raised around these pestilential marshes. 

At last the bar was passed, and we found ourselves on 
the broad bosom of the Gulf The sailors, delighted with 
the prosperous commencement of the voyage, were all 
mirth and glee, and while the sails were filled with breezes 
which were hurrying usas we fondly imagined to N. York, 
our port of destination, the cann of grog circulated freely, 
and mirth, and dance, and song, swept the hours rapidly a- 


way. 

Our captain was an able officer, in whom we could repose 
the utmost confidence—the subalterns were experienced 
and attentive—the crew consisted of eleven hardy rough 
sons of the ocean, making inall, including myself and two 
other passengers, about twenty souls on board. The ves- 
sel was a new stout ship, merchant rigged, but mounting six 

ns and well provided with arms and ammunition, and all 
the necessary impiements of offensive or defensive war.— 
The day passed away, and it was not until the forenoon of 
the second day after leaving the river, that any thing oc- 
curred to vary the duJl monotony of'a sea voyage. I was 
sitting in my cabin arranging some packages of papers, &c. 
when I was roused by an unusual uproar on the deck, and 
the boatswain’s shrill whistle calling all hands to quarters. 
I speedily deposited in their trunks the 2 ye I was review- 
ing, and hastened to the deck—hefore I reached which, 
however, I heard several guns fired. . 

The cause of'alarm was a vessel of suspicious appear- 
ance,which had been bearing down for some time,apparent- 
ly with an intention of crossing the Cleopatra’s course, and 
though the British colours were at the mast, (and they were 
within hail,) they neglected to answer the repeated call of 
Capt. Bowden, who at last ordered a gun to be fired over 
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OF BARATARIA. 


them. 'Tothis no attention was,paid—few men were to be 
seen on deck—and the vessel continued her course in a 
manner which indicated an intention to lay the vessel im- 
mediately on boardour ship. At this moment Capt. Bow- 
den hailed them and ordered them to keep off, or he would 
fire upon them; when the decks of the vessel were instant- 
ly crowded with armed men ; the British colors were haul- 
ed down and the red flag displayed—and a heavy iire of 
of musketry opened upon us from the pirate; for such it 
was evident she was. ‘The guns of the Cleopatra could be 
brought to bear with admirable effect, and it was soon evi- 
dent that if they could be prevented from boarding us, the 
conflict would not long remain doubtful. 

“ Three to one my brave lads,” cried Capt. Bowden, as 
through his glass he surveyed his assailants—“ but were 
they five to one, we shall soon make them count to one to 
two—sweep their deck boys, we’ll teach rascals to keep a 
respectful distance. Finding his attempt to board unavail- 


ing, the pirate hauled out of reach of our small arms, which 


had done great execution among his crowded decks. The 
cessation of the contest was however but momentary—our 
assailant returned to the attack with fury, and in spite of 
our exertions, succeeded in grappling our vessel. His decks 
exhibited a motley assemblage of ferocious looking villains, 
black, white, and yellow, whose horrid imprecations and 
oaths were enough to appal the bravest heart, as repulsed 
from our bulwarks in their attempts to board, it was only to 
renew the assault with double desperation and rage. Se- 
veral of our bravest fellows had already fallen, when twen- 
ty or thirty of these tigers took advantage of a swell cf the 
sea which brought the vessels in contact, and sprung on 
board the Cleopatra, sabre in hand. They were met by 
our crew with such vigor that scarcely had a minute elaps- 
ed before their numbers were reduced one half, and the re- 
mainder were wavering, when a fellow threw himself on 
board from the piratical vessel, put himself at the head of 
the assailants, and with shouts and imprecations urged his 
followers forward. ‘Hell and furies!” he cried—“ shall 
these few men escape in this way ? send them to perdition 
in a moment—remember all or nothing.” Capt. Bowden 
threw himself before the pirate, and a combat of the most 
obstinate kind ensued—terrific and desperate. A pause of 
some moments ensued among the other combatants. who 
suspended the work of death to witness a contest on which 
so much was depending. At last British valor rose trium- 

sant, and the pirate dropped mortally wounded upon the 


eck. 

* Capt. Bowden forever !” shouted Anson, as the blood 
spouted trom the mouth of the marauder mixed with curses 
and execrations, while he flew to finish the work of death 
upon the remainder. Anson’s bravery carried him so far 
that he was surrounded, and ablow was aimed at him 
have speedily sent him to Davy’s Locker, 
had not ablow of my sabre dropped the fellow’s head from 
his body, and his spouting trunk fell lifeless to the deck. 

“ That fellow is anchored where he wont slip his cable 
these hundred years,” cried Anson, ashe gave the head a 
kick. which sent it across the deck ; “but never let me taste 
the roast beef of old England again, if I don’t believe that 
you have wielded the sabre before now.” 

“ Very likely, my good fellow,” I replied, but “ before 
= think of roast beef'we must rid the vessel of’ these vil- 

ains 

“ Have at the rascals then,” shouted Anson, as he thrust 
his sword to the hilt through the body of'a huge negro, and 
before he had time to drop, seized him threw him into 
the ocean. “ Thesharks may have him and welcome, if 
they can stomach the black dog: I won’t have such a stink- 
ing fellow on the Cleopatra’s decks,” said Anson, as the 
waves splashed against the vessel from the negro’s fall. An- 
son, however, had no time for soliloquizing; for he was 
confronted by a tall, weazel faced Frenchman, whose rapid 
thrusts and skilful manceuvres it required all his attention 
tomeet. At last, thin as was the mark, Anson’s sabre hit, 
and the Frenchman fell. ; 

‘Cursed poor!” said Anson, as he placed his foot on the 
fallen foe and extricated his weapon; “thin as_ your frog 
soup—a fellow might read the Assembly’s catechism thro’ 
you. | 

At this instant another vessel which was within a few 
miles at the commencement of the struggle, and which as 
the firing commenced, hal approached us rapidly now 
neared us sufficiently to enable us todiscover, that, like the 
vessel with which we were already engaged, she was a Pi- 
rate. When she was within fifty yards of us, her crew gave 


| 


a shout, which was instantly echoed from our first assail- 
ants, and our decks were again crowded with a motley crew 
of desperadoes. “‘ ‘There is but one alternative,” said Capt. 
Bowden, to me “ we must conquer or die—our situation is 
indeed desperate, but it cannot be so bad as to be hope- 
less.” So saying he put himself at the head of the few re- 
maining, and few indeed they were; for of the brave men 
who were so cheerful and happy in the morning, but six or 
eight were left—the rest lay mixed with the foes who were 
piled in slaughtered heaps around. Our charge was mur- 
derous, and the screams ofthe wounded and groans of the 
dying were heard above the dash of the waters, the din of 
the conflict, or the shouts of the combatants. T he tide was 
quickly turned, and the deck was on the point, of being 
speedily cleared, when a figure of the most athletic appear- 
ance, his face covered with blood from a sabre wound in 
his head, around which a handkerchief was tightly bound, 
and his features distorted with rage, leaped from the deck 
of our first opponent and a sabrein hand rushed upon Capt. 
Bowden. 

“ Curse on your cowardice!” cried he to his followers; 
‘‘shall two men drive you tothe devil? If want the 
whole prize, fight if not wait till you are ob 
it with Lafitte.” ‘The conflict was terrible. As Anson en- 
deavored to parry a blow aimed at Captain Bowden, the 


buccaneer by a sudden wheel of his sabre severed his shoul- © 


ders from his body. I was covered with his blood—and giv- 
ing a single groan, he fell lifeless at my feet. 

“ Poor fellow, thou shalt not die unrevenged,” I cried, 
and closed with his murderer. : 

By a violent effort, and before he could save himselffrom 
my impetuous attack, I had dashed him to the deck and 
was on the point of transfixing him_ with my sabre, when 
my feet, which were wet with blood, slipped, and I fell up- 
on my antagonist. He was too much injured by the fall to 
be able to avail himself of the advantage my accident had 
given him—but | was instantly seized by a half dozen of 
the pirates, and should have been speedily sacrificed, had 
not Capt. Bowden thrown himself among them, and with 
his death dealing sabre, freed me from their grasp. I was 
hardly on my feet before the cry “ they are boarding us on 
the starboard quarter!” was heard; and I perceived a fresh 
band of murderers were already on board. 

“If we must die let us sell our lives at as dear a rate as 
possible,” said 1 to Capt. Bowden; and we rushed upon the 
gang who were pouring upon the starboard quarter of the 

leopatra. Our swords soon thinned their numbers; but 
we were weary with slaughter, and there appeared no end 
to our toils. ‘ Four only ofour crew were left, and we felt 
that we must soon sink under the overwhelming force which 
was pouring upon us from all sides. At that instant a vol- 
ley of musketry killed every man of our crew, who 
hitherto escaped to assist us in stemming the torrent, and 
Capt. Bowden and myself were surrounded by wretches, 
whose yells, oaths, and imprecations, made them more re- 
semble demons than human beings. To prevent being pla- 
ced in a situation, where we could not ve our enemies at 
bay, we retreated, or were rather carried by the crowd of 
assailants to the corner of the vessel, where a pile of slain 
rose around us, and the deck flooded with gore. 

“Fools to throw away your lives in this manner!” shouted 
a stentorian voice from a person who was seen struggling 
through the crowd of assailants; “give them the cold lead!” 
And this order was obeyed by a volley of balls which bro’t 
Captain Bowden to the deck, while the life blood flowed in 
torrents from his numerous wounds. “Oh my dear wife 
and children;—Great God, protect them!” was all he could 
utter before he was a lifeless corpse. The man who had 
given the order, and who from his commanding manner ap- 
peared to be the chief of the pirates, had cleared his way’ 
through the assailants and with his drawn sabre now con- 
fronted me. I rejoiced tosee him, for his strength and the 
manner in which he wielded his instrument of death, con- 
vinced me that if he conquered my death could not be _lin- 
gering —and if he fell I should have the satisfaction of free- 
ing the world ofa monster. 

The combat was obstinate, I fought with the hopeless- 
ness of desperation, and pressed my assailant so closely 
that he found himself unable to resist the assault, when by 
an unlucky blow my sabre was snapped in a dozen pieces, 
and | stood before him unarmed and defenceless. Baring 
my bosom, I inwardly commended myselfto my maker, and 
tuld him to strike: but to my surprise he wonres the point 
of his weapon, and looking me earnestly in the face, as he 
wiped the blood from his brow, exclaummed,—“ Not when 
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unarmed; brave men honor the brave—you are safe—re- 
member Lafitte!” and I instantly recognized him as the 
person who had so strongly attracted my attention while on 
our voyage from New Orleans to the English ‘Turn. 
“Who is this that preaches safety?” exclaimed a voice half 
_ choaked with rage, and in tones that made me shudder: 
“may damnation seize me, if heshall not atone with his 
blood for the murder of my brother!” So saying, he fired 
a pistol which would have chattered my brains, had not La- 
fitte, by an instantaneous and dexterous movement of his 
sabre, thrown his pistol into the air when the assassin was In 
the act of firing, by which means I was preserved, although 
— so near that my face was severely burnt by the dis- 
charge. 

“ Were it not, Laborde,” said Lafitte, “ that I apprehend 
the injury on your head has made you raving, this act of re- 
bellion to my authority would be your last—but be careful 
how you tempt my forbearance too far.” 

“Cowardly miscreant!” cried Laborde; “you think to-rob 
me of my victim—but should hell with all its legions ar- 
rayed against me appear, | would be revenged—this vessel 
is my prize, this sabre shall keep possession, and this sabre 
shall revenge my brother.” 

“Touch but the hair of this man’s head to injure him,” 
answered Lafitte, in a voice which showed he was accus- 
tomed to command, “and your life shall answer for that 
crime.” 

— “T care not for your threats—I bid defiance to your pow- 

er: this fellow dies—nor shall heaven or hell prevent,” 
cried Laborde, as he flew at me with his sabre, but found 
his progress arrested by the herculean strength of Lafitte. 
“Here,” said the latter, calling some of his crew, “take this 
fellow and secure him in his vessel till he becomes more 
rational, and his rage has time to cool, or by the powers 
above, he dies!—my authority shall not be trifled with.”— 
He was seized, and by main strength dragged towards his 
= struggling and roaring like a mad bull; when by a 
sudden exertion he freed his arms, plunged a dagger to the 
heart of one of those who were endeavoring to secure him, 
and before Lafitte,who was giving some orders about clear- 
ing the vessels, was aware of his approach, he received a 
blow upon his head,which dropped him stunned and sense- 
less to the deck. Lafitte’s sabre flew from his hand and fell 
at my feet, and ere Laborde could reach me I was ready 
to receive him, as he rushed upon his devoted prey with 
the fury ofa tiger. 

“Now, cursed wretch, thou shalt die!—Lafitte himself 
cannot save thee!” cried Laberde, his eves flashing fire, 
his features distorted with rage, and yelling lixe a maniac. 
His ungovernable rage threw him offhis guard, andas he 
made a desperate plunge at my breast,I parried the blow; his 
heart received the point of my weapon, and he fell lifeless 
upon the blood covered deck. What would have been my 
fate from the rest of these wretches had not Lafitte at that 
inoment recovered his feet and stilled the commotion which 
was rising, is unknown. “Brave fellows,” said he, “in La- 
borde you behold the fate of him who dares to disobey my 
orders—shun his example. Let these vessels be taken to 
Barataria, and in them we shall find treasure equal to our 
utmost expectations, and which shall be equally shared by 
all. A shout of approbation, and “long live Lafitte?” rent 
the air. The decks were cleared of the dead, who, as well 
as the badly wounded, were committed to the waves; and 
when the setting sun threw his last rays on the topmasts of 
the Cleopatra, we were in full sail for the island of Bara- 
taria, which I found was the rendezvous of the pirates who 
frequented the Gulf, and of whom Lafitte was the acknow- 
ledged chief: 

‘The island of Barataria, at which we arrived on the day 
after the capture of the Cleopatra.is one of those low sunk- 
en islands, or rather clusters of sand-bars, which are so 
numerous in the Gulf of Mexico; hardly elevated above the 
reach of the equinoctial Tornado, and owing to drought 
and heat scarcely habitable for a considerable part of the 


of navigation, or unskilfulness of the pilot, we found our- 
selves at anchor, and Lafitte, accompanied by myself im- 
mediately went on shore. A few groves of orange trees, 
scattering peach trees, and luxuriant vines, were to be seen, 
which contrasted strongly with the few miserable huts 
which formed the establishment of these outlaws of civi- 
lization; this’congregated mass of refuse from every nation 
under heaven. Hlunder, assassination and murder, were 


still I felt my situation irksome in the extreme. 


year. Here, after considerable difficulty from intricacies. 


LAFITTE, THE PIRATE 


ne »erson who hx; .t witnessed a similar den of pollution 
could form the most distant idea. In this place, which, as 
one of the pirates themselves observed, “was a hellon earth 
and well stocked with devils of all ranks and degrees,” 
were to be seen a few women, who vied with the men in 
trampling on all decency and decorem, and whose lan- 
guage and,manners,were a compound of all the vileness and 
profanity, which could be collected from the wretches with 
whoin they associated. Ifmy first impressions were un- 
favorable, subsequent cbservations did nothing to remove 
them. ‘The crews of the piratical vessel were landed—and 
when a division had been made ef the plunder, commenc- 
ed a scene of intoxication, gambling, quarrelling and mur- 
der, which still chills my blood to remember, and which the 
sabre of Lafitte was required sometimes to subdue. He 
alone seemed to possess any command over his passions, 
and his voice was never heard among them in vain while 
he shared the danger equally wi h the meanest sailor, what- 
ever plunder was acquired was divided among them with 
the most scrupulous exactness; and his influence over thern 
was great, and their confidence in him unbounded. 

Nearly three weeks passed away, and although I suffer- 


ed at no time any contumely or insults from the pirates, 


and Lafitte always treated me in the most respectful man- 

ner requesting me to give myself no uneasiness, 

as for whatever loss in property | might have sustained on 

board the Cleopatra, I should receive ample compensation: 

y anale- 
ty was observed by Lafitte. | 

“ [ see,” said he, “ you are anxious to leave us—I do not 
wish to detain you, for such company cannot be agreeable. 
Be patient a few days longer, and 1 will enable you to de- 
part in to heaven I could accompany you !” 
** And why can you not?” Lasked—* what should make you 
hesitate? such a life as this—one unvarying round of dan- 
ger, fatigue and crime, surely can possess no charms to a 
man whose very actions prove that he was born to a nobler, 
a better fate.” 

‘ How,” said he, “can the notorious Lafitte, the chief of 
pirates, the commander of outlaws, the companion of mur- 
derers; the man whose very name carries terror from Car- 
thagena to Havanna, mix in the society of civilized men?— 
Would the laws be silent?) Would not the sword of justice 
leap from its scabbard at the very mention of my name?— 
And these men, these pestilential humours in the body po- 
litie, is there not quite as much hope that justice will be 
done them, when collected in one mass, as when scattered 
abroad to pollute the fountains of society, and spread their 
poison6us influence through the streams of social compact 
and order? As to this mode of living, it is the danger alone 
that furnishes to me its only charm: it is not for the sake 
of wealth—it is not for the ee eminence of being a sove- 
reign among pirates; but it is because when once unfortu- 
nate Circumstances have made a man an outlaw, it is difhi- 
cult to obtain admission into the pale of society: it is be- 
cause I would willingly set my life on the hazard ofa shot 
to free myself from misfortunes which have followed close 
upon my heels ever since | had an existence, that you find 
me a pirate, a native of Barataria. 

“If 1 understand you then,” I replied, “you would not 
hesitate to leave this place and these wretches to their fate, 
if the past could be buried in oblivion--if your offences 
sane the laws could be cancelled and your safety en- 
sured. 

“ Were there none concerned but myself,” he answered, 
“vou would be perfectiy correct: but these men I must not 
forsake—their safety must depend on my own:—As to the 
rest, | can easily hear your implied assertion of guilt with- 
out being offended; it is scarcely possible for you to feel 
otherwise; but it is inevitable necessity alone that compels 
me to endure my present situation; most gladly would I 
quit it, but the hope is vain, and I must content myself to 
use my influence in restraining the atrocities of these men 
in the most effectual manner possible.” “Perhaps not,” I 
replied: “I know the chances are indeed small, but I think | 
there is one in which exists a possibility of effecting your 
wishes, and I should be happy could [be the instrument of 
accomplishing them.” “Name but the means by which it 
can be effected,” answered he with earnestness, “and I 
shall feel myself forever indebted to you.” 

“T shall deal frankly with you,” [ replied; “I know not 
on which side your feelings are enlisted to the contest which 
is at present raging between the United States and Great 
Britain ; but [ shall put the question plainly. Would you 
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here legalized. Power formed the only law; and ever 
species of iniquity was here carried to an extent of which 


yourselt’ embark in the cause of America, and use your ex- 
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ertions to induce your men to do 80, ifan act of pardon and 
oblivion could be obtained under the Presidential seal?” 


“ Most Willingly;” he answered, “let but the name of’ 


irate be buried, and I pledge myself that these men will 

found among the bravest defenders of the republic.” 

“Then my best exertions shall be used in your behalf— 
your services will soon be wanted where they will produce 
the most effect. Great Britain is fitting out a powerful fleet 
in the West Indies, which is probably destined against New 
Orleans ; and from i 
whole coast of the Gulf, and the necessity of collecting a 
formidable force at that point, the Government of the U. 
States would no doubt listen favorably to whatever over- 
tures might be made in your behalf. There is one favour, 
however, which I shall insist upon from you, and which you 
will not refuse—a relation of the circumstances which in- 
duced you to become what you now appear to have been 
from youth, a pirate by profession.” 

_ “ By profession,” said he smiling, “I am a pirate, but the 
time was when [ was not. If it will be gratifying to you to 
have a knowledge of some of the events of my past life, | 
shall cheerfully comply with your request, although the re- 
_cital will call to my mind scenes which have wrung my 

heart to its centre.’ : 

“The county of West-Chester, in the State of New York, 
was my birth place, my name is Mortimer Wilson. In what 
manner | acquired my present name you will learn from my 
story : it is sufficient that to the pirate I am known only as 
Lafitte. If to be born of honest industrious and respectable 
parents be an advantage, that advantage | enjoyed—if to be 

rn of parents destitute of wealth, and compelled by mis- 
fortune to use every exertion to ge ee a helpless and de- 
pendent family be a disadvantage, | suffered. One of my 
earliest impressions, and one that I distinctly remember, 
was a determination to be rich; for my parents felt the evils 
of poverty; and riches, I imagined, furnished the means of 

paul ying our wishes, of whatever kind they might be. I 

had an uncle, living in the city of New York, a merchant 
of respectability who, when on a visit to my father’s, no- 
ticed with pleasure my playfulness, repartee, and indepen- 
dence, and obtained my parents’ consent that I should live 
with him in the city with the intention of introducing me 
into the mercantile business, should my progress answer 
the expectations he had formed of me. I was then ten years 

old, and my situation with my uncle was as agreeable as I 
could wish. His family was small; an only son and daugh- 
ter, affectionate and lovely—they treated me as a brother, 
while being a few years younger than myself, I obtained 
a complete ascendency over them; and I can safely say I 
knew no greater delight than witnessing and p ing in 
their happiness. I gave my uncle, by my presence inmy 
studies by my undeviating attention to business, and the 
love felt for himself and family, the highest satisfaction; 
nor do I remember his giving me a single unpleasant wo 
during the whole time I resided under his benevolent and 
hospitable. roof. 

“| had now reached my nineteenth year—and my uncle 
made me proposals of establishing me in the business on 
my own account, if [ chose; generously offering to furnish 
- me with whatever capital might require—but observing, at 
the same time,that if 1t was agreeable to me,he should pre- 
fer having me continue the head of the establishment with 
which I was well acquainted, as it was his intention to re- 
tire from business, in favor of his son, and that nothing 
could please him better than to see us together advancing 
the interest he had labored to acquire and promote. I assur- 
ed the good man that nothing could be more gratifying to 
me than such an arrangement, and that his pleasure should 
always be a law to me; while I flattered myself that I had 
secured the great object of my wishes, wealth and happi- 


ness. 

“ Atthis juncture my uncle received intelligence respect- 
ing a mercantile house in Charleston, with whom he was 
engaged in extensive transaction, that made it necessary 
for me to repair immediately to that place—and no time was 
lost in making preparations for my departure. I sailed for 
Charleston—reached that city in safety—accomplishea the 
object of my mission—transmitted an account of my suc- 
cess to my uncle through the post office—and while wait- 
ing with impatience the sailing of the vessel which was to 
convey me to the place where my fondest wishes were con- 
centrated, I was attacked by the fever ofthe country, which 
raged with such violence that | was enirely de rived of my 
reason; and for weeks the friends with whom I resided des- 
paired of my life. Astrong constitution, however, enabled 
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ae thorough acquaintance with the 


| which endeared her tome, and caused 


me to survive the attack, and after some time, gleams of re- 
turning recollection and reason began to shoot across my be- 
wildered imagination and memory. The first that I can dis- 
tinctly recollect, was,a strong impression of a beautiful form 
which appeared to be hovering around me, and administer- 
ing to my wants. My imagination had converted her into 
an angelic being—and I fancied that I had _ already passed 
the tremendous ordeal which awaits the departed spirit— 
had been admitted into the mansion of the blessed, and that 
the form which I had beheld, was my guardian angel, sent. 
to console me for the troubles of the world [ imagined 1 had 
left. Perhaps the sweet music of the piano, which from 
the adjoining room distinctly reached me, as fairy fingers 
pressed the keys, contributed to the delusion; for that I con- 


ceived to be the music of heaven’s minstrelsy. Returning 
reason, however, soon es Sep all these illusory dreams; 
and instead of a disembodied spirit, I found myselfa tenant 


of earth, and subject to the mutations of time. 
_ “T said all those illusory dreams were dispelled: but it 
it was not so—there was one from which I could not, from 
which I did not wish to awake ; with steps light and noise- 
less as those made by airy feet—eyes brilliant and sparkling 
as any that ever sparkled under the delightful skies of Ita- 
ly—a form, which accustomed as I had been to the beau- 
ties of the north, far surpassed all that my imagination had 
ever conceived—this lovely creature watched over my bed, 
and though to me utterly unknown, manifested a sympa- 
thetic feeling for my welfare, a solicitude for my recovery 
my heart to flutter 
with an emotion it had never before felt. 

“ Unable to lift my hand or utter a syllable without the 
greatest difficulty,I lay for hours viewing with rapture the an- 
gelic creature who hung over me, as she bathed my burn- 
ing brow in the cooling fluid, or administered the reviving 
cordial ; and when I recovered strong enough to make the. 
attempt of expressing my gratitude, she placed her white 
taper fingers on my lips, and with an accent which like a» 
electric shock thrilled through every fibre of my own heart, 
required me to be silent. in : 

“T am your physician,” added she smiling, “and_ if you 
wish restoration to health, (heaven knows how much plea- 
sure such an event would give!) you must follow my di- 
rey tions I moved my head in token of sub- 

ion to her will; pressed her hand to my lips, and the 
blushing girl hastily quitted the chamber. The mystery 
which | had been unable to solve when reflecting on my 
fair attendant, as before my sickness I had never seen her, 
was unravelled when | had so far recovered as to be able 
to converse. I found myself under the hospitable roof of 
Col. Mornton, a brother to the merchant on whose account 
I had visited Charleston, and to whose house I had beer 
removed on account of its more retired character, and 


where I should be less liable to be disturbed by the noise 


and bustle of the city. 

“My fair attendant was an only daughter of the Colo- 
nel’s, who had arrived in the city from a visit to Columbia 
during the first week of my sickness, and by devoting her- 
self to my attendance, had voluntarily deprived herself of 
the charms which that season of the year Le en to youth, 
when all is mirth and gaiety, and crowded theatres, bril- 
liant assemblies, splendid parties, and the fascinating ball 
room; more than compensate for the deserted and dreary 
appearance of the city, during the season when the Mala- 
ria compels the inhabitants to seek refuge in the elevated 
parts of the country, or by a journey to the north, com- 
bine objects of pleasure and health, which are frequently 
80 widely separated. | 

“ My health returned slowly--but never were days more 
delightfully passed, than those which glided away in the 
company of Mary Mornton ; the lovely person w 
obtained so complete an ascendancy over my whole soul, 
that the thought that returning health, much as I desired it, 
would hasten my separation from one whose presence | 
felt to be absolutely necessary to my happiness, threw a 
chill over my feelings, and I dismissed the unwelcome in- 
truder as an enemy to my peace and happiness. 

“Thad now so far recovered as to be able to receive 
company, and even attend a few select parties, where 
was introduced to a young lady, an intimate acquaintance 
of the lovely Mary’s, of the greatest accomplishments, and 
as she fondly imagined, unrivalled beauty. On the most 
friendly terms with Mary, Miss Hanson was always re- 
ceived with pleasure at Col. Mornton’s, and now that the 
rounds of pleasure had once been enjoyed, she became a 
daily visiter. Intent only on the transcendent excellence 
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of the lovely Mary, I had no time to make comparisons 
between them, and had | undertaken it they would un- 
deubtedly have been partia]. A brother of Miss Huanson’s, 
whose name was George was gnc a visiter at my 
residence, sometimes in company with his sister, some- 
times without; and although his cold, haughty, superciliovs 
and overbearing manner was far from agreeable, yet his 
rank, his station in society, and his prospects in lite. con- 
tributed to give ‘him an ascendancy in all parties, which 
few felt inclined to dispute. 

“ He had returned from Europe a short time previous to 
oe arrival in Charleston, and the imposing superiority, 
which a sea voyage across the Atlantic enables a man to 
assume as a judge of manners and men, [ concluded might 
not wholly have been laid aside. As it concerned myself 
personally, I cared but little about him; but there was one 
or which gave me more uneasiness than any other, 
and that was the marked attention he paid to Mary.— 
Though I closely observed her, I could see_ nothing in her 
conduct to justify any apprehcnsions—yet I confess I felt 
it wouldbe morally impossible for her to reject the supe- 
rior advantages which a union with this man presented 
above any [could offer. 

“That is the most charming creature I ever saw,” 
said George to me, one evening as we were together sit- 
ting on a sofa, while Mary and his sister were playfully 
discussing some question of fashion or taste, in another 
part of the room; “| have visited Paris and London, but 
among all their fashionable circles and their beauties, I 
never saw a Mary Mornton. Who could have thought that 
the rosebud that I so heedlessly overlooked three years 
ago, when I left Charleston for Europe, would so soon 
have expanded into so beautiful a flower °” 

“ Perhaps no one,” | replied, with an air of indifference 
which ill accorded with my feelings. The compliment 
my heart told me was just, and I was inwardly pleased to 
hear it awarded, although I felt fearful of the result, 
should his preference be openly avowed. “ Mary is in- 
deed a fine girl--but I must be permitted to say the same 
of the greater part of the Charleston fair with whom I 
have had the happiness to become acquainted.” 

“ Ah Mortimer,” said George, tapping me on my shoul- 
der, “that maidenly blush of yours gives the lie to the 

retended coldness of your words; but you had better 
be upon your guard, and not suffer her to run away with 
your heart— or it is well understood that Mary is to be 
mine. 

“I started to my feet as he pronounced the last words, 
and was in the act of demanding an explanation, when I 
fortunately reflected that by so doing, I must disclose 
what I most wished to conceal, and that I had no right 
whatever to make the demand: so[ carelessly answered 
him, “that I did not consider my heart in so much dan- 
- ger as he supposed,” and that ‘ Mary, if he obtained her, 
would doubtless make an agreeable companion.” 

At this moment, Mary came laughing up to us, and tak- 
ing my hand, “ Mortimer,” said she “ our Miss Hanson 
insists on our passing the afternoon with her to-morrow; 
and I have promised you shall comply with her request: 
May, I say you will do so.” ay, 
“Certainly,” L answered; “Iam too much indebted to 
you to make objections to what you propose.” 

“Then I propose,” said Mary, “that you invite our 
friend George to forget Europe and become an American. 
He talks and acts as stately as if he thouent of nothing 
less than Catholic Cathedrals, London . 

Egyptian Pyramids. Now George,” (continucd she, peep- 
ing archly in his face,) “tell me seriously and soberly-- 
did the belles of London or Paris, eclipse the stars of our 
Western Hemisphere 

“ Upon my honor, Mary,” he replied, “the question has 
been fairly put, and shall be as plainly and promptly an- 
swered: Itis no! no!” 

“Such I knew would be your answer,” replied the lovely 
init “i give you full credit for the sincerity of your 
reply. 

* My answer was given in sober earnest,” said George; 
“and [ again repeat that the most fashionable circles of 
London cr Paris cannot produce a parallel in loveliness 
and beauty to Mary ” 

“Stop.” said she, innormepting, him ; “ not another word 
of your European gallantry. Remember Mary Mornton 
isa plain American girl, unaccustomed to compliments, 

and upon whom all such fine sayings are entirely thrown 


onuments, or. 
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* You seem to speak, Mary,” he answered, “as if I had 
forgot my country—-I pe against such a supposition.” 
"To-morrow we will see.” replied she, smiling, “ whe- 
ther I am correct.” 
1e carriage at this moment drove up to the door, and 
as I handed Miss Hanson into it, she pressed my hand and 
whispered, “ you will not forget your promise—remember 
my happiness depends on you !” 
** Be assured [ will not,” I hastily replied, as she drew 
her veil over her beautiful features—and the carriage 
drove off. 
“Mary,” said I, after they departed, “ you were too 
unmercifully severe with our friend George: it is well you 
are not a man, or you would be called out to answer for 
* I know him well,” she answered; “at least as well as 
a person can know such a compound of hauteur and hy- 
pocrisy--and I neither fear nor love him. It is a disad- 
vantage under which we girls labour, that we are obliged 
to listen to the impertinence of fools, and we are charged 
with doing so because it pleases us.” 
She looked down and sighed as she pronounced the last 
words; and I felt so confounded at the consequences I 
found myself involuntarily riot. from his assertion, 
she is to be meme,” and her implied admission, “ J must 
endure him,” that I had no inclination to speak——-and there 
was a silence of a minute or two. ar 
“T see,” said Mary, “my company is tiresome after 
that which we have enjoyed this afternoon, and with your 
leave I will bid you good evening.” 
“ You must not!” [ replied, eagerly taking her by the 
hand reseating her beside me on the sofa: “ forgive my 
rudeness; attribute it to ill-health ; to ill-breeding; to want 
of confidence ; to any thing rather than the cause you 
have named--rather than indifference to your company.” 
“ Well,” she replied, “ I forget it all—I forget it all: but 
vou must remember that as I am still your 
have no right to indulge in reflections, whic 
your health by being pursued, and of which I am ignorant. 
* T see,” continued she, (smiling archly in my face,) “ you 
are afflicted with that awful disorder, jealousy! you are 
afrai! of George—and well you may be, for he is a dan- 
gerous fellow.” ; 

*T am not without pag on his account,” I an- 
swered. “ You admit that you do not love him; and yet 
you are to be his.” 3 ee 
“To be his! Mary Mornton to be his ", interrupted the 
lovely girl, rising from the so‘a, her countenance flushed 
with animation: ‘“ Who told youso! George has not dar- 
ed to intimate any thing of the kind--yet why should he 
not! He has no idea that any person could differ with him 
onthis subject; but he is mistaken: Never, never will 
Mary Mornton consent to receive that man for a husband 
_-death would be a preferable bridegroom !” 

“ But who will blame George for endeavouring to pos- 
sess such excellence ?,, I replied; “for desiring the happi- 
ness of calling such a treasure his own! Yes, Mary, you 
will believe me when I tell you, that though I would rather 
die a thousand deaths than witness such an event, yet his 
feelings are so far in unison with my own, that I feel more 
disposed to pity than to blame him. | 

‘No more, Mortimer: no more; so far I will believe 
that you are in earnest--that you do not intend what you 
have said to be merely complimentary : yet let me entreat 
you to be cautious ; Should George become apprehensive 
on my account, his suspicions might fall on you, and re- 
member the consequences would be fatal.” 

“Only say, Mary, that you would feel an interest in 
my happiness—-and forgive me for doubting it after the 
proofs | have already received--only say that the most 
ardent attachment of a pees as unworthy as I am, would 
not be viewed with indifference by you, and I could ven- 
ture the displeasure of a world. ; 

“You are becoming too serious for a sick man,” said 
Mary, smiliing “but if it would be any pleasure to know 
that I felt interested in your happiness, or willing to con- 
tribute to it, (since I have never been in the habit of dis- 
sembling my sentiments,) I shall tell you frankly, that if 
the sincerest wishes for your welfare will be the means of 
averting evil, you will long be happy.” 

I was in the act of attempting to express the emotions 
of my throbbing heart, when Mary again placed her fin- 

ger on her lips, and blushing in all the loveliness of inno- 
cence, half returned my embrace as I clasped her to my 
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OF BARATARIA. 


The nextday came, and, accompanied by the lovely Ma- 
ry, We repaired to the mansion of Gen. Garnett, with whom 
George and Miss Hanson resided. We were received with 
all that attention, that ease and courtly politeness, which 
distinguish the well-bred in all countries. Miss Hanson 
received the compliments that were paid her without em- 
barrassment ; and George almost forgot the air of a man 
who had seen_“ vastly fine things in his day.” He soon 
seated himself by me.—“ Mortimor,” said he, “I vow I 
would be sick half a year myself, if by that means I could 
secure the company of Mary as you have done.” | 
_“ There is little pleasure in sickness,” 1 replied: yet I 
acknowledge it might be something of a temptation to suf- 
fer, if we could be certain of having the hours cheered 
by the attendance of such girls as Miss Hanson and 
Mary.” 

* But inn cep he continued, “ would not be noticed 
as you have been: it is natural, 1 believe, for the female 
sex to bestow their sympathy and their love on strangers 
with whom they are unacquainted, and of whose character 
they can know nothing.” 

here was an ill naturedemphasis given to this last sen- 
tence, which I suspect slightly crimsoned my counte- 
nance; but instantly regaining my composure, without 
appearing to notice the manner in which the words were 
spoken, | replied, “1 belieyed he must be mistaken; for, 
although I was a stranger, and felt most sensibly the fa- 
vours which had been conferred upon me by the polite at- 


tentions of the Charleston fair, yet 1 never could believe 


that a man who conducted himself as became a gentle- 
man, would suffer in their estimation by time or acquaint- 
ance. 

Perhaps not,” answered he coldly--“ but 

_ “Gentlemen,” said Ma interrupting him, “ | take the 
liberty of protesting in Miss Hanson’s name and my 
own, against your having all the conversation to your- 
selves: we must be permitted to assist you ;” and her eyes 
met mine with an expression which said ‘* remember-- 
beware !” 

Certainly,” said I: and she took her seat between us 
on the sofa, while Miss Hanson placed herself beside me, 
and, with her usual gaiety and volubility, commenced a 
conversation. Buta few minutes, however elapsed, before 
a servant entered with a message, requesting Mary to re- 
turn immediately, as her mother had been taken seriously 
ill since we had left home. The carriage was immedh- 
ately ordered ; and Mary took advantage of the momentary 
absence of Mr. Hanson to request-me to spend the after- 
noon where I then was.” 

‘I shall obey you, though unwillingly,” I replied. 

* | know it, [ feel it,” answered she smiling; “ still you 
must obey. Remember 1 am to be your guardian angel. 
Come, George, (who at that moment entered the room,) 
you shall be my beau: Mortimer I shall leave to make 
your sister amends for my absence.”’ 

George bowed apart, and with little abatement of his 
customary hauteur, handéd Mary into the carriage, who 
kissed her hand to me as the carriage drove off: and I found 
mane alone with the beautiful and accomplished Miss 

anson. 

“Ah Mortimer,’ said she as we seated ourselves on the 
sofa, “ how happy am I to have this opportunity of con- 
vincing you how much Iam interested in your welfare: 
any thing that my fortune can command or my influence 
accomplish, is at your disposal.” 

“| fully estimate the value and kindness of your offer,” 
I replied—* and should circumstances make it necessary, 
shall not hesitate to avail myself of its advantages: Now, 
however, | must think of nothing but my return to my 
friends at the north, from whom I have been so long 
absent.” 

“Then,” said she “ you intend to leave us—but when 
among your friends at the north, you must remember there 
are some at the south by whom you will never be forgot- 
ten.” ‘“ And there are some,” I replied, “ who, while this 
heart shall continue to beat, will be remersbered with 
feelings of purest delight, and, though I am compelled to 
leave them now, they will never be eflaced from my re- 
collection.” ; 

I spoke with an earnestness and warmth of which I 
was insensible, till I perceived the cheek of my fair com- 
panion suffused with blushes—and I hastened to correct 
the impression which I found I had made, by saying, “that 
the kindness and tenderness with which I had been treat- 
ed since I had arrived in Charleston, could not but leave 


the most lively impressions on my mind with regard to 
its inhabitants, and would ever be remembered with 
gratitude.” 

“Is that the only emotion which will be excited by a 
remembrance of the south?” asked she with a look 
manner which left no room to mistake the meaning. 

‘“I-can hardly say,” I replied, “ what feelings will pre- 
dominate when reason shall be left to her sway ; for here 
I feel more under the influence of my passions than my. 
judgment.” 

‘You appear determined,” said she, smiling, “* to remain 
ignorant of the subject on which I feel a trembling anxiety 
to know your opinion: but whatever indifference you may 
manifest, my feelings will not permi me to remain in sus- 
pense. | Perhaps what I have to say will lessen me in your 
by you be viewed as a viola- 
tion of female propriety and decorum; but I throw myself 
on your mercy for forgiveness: Mortimer | love you '!— 
cannot live without you—you will love me—you will make 
me yours—then my whole life shall be spent in making 
you happy !” 

Heavens! whatamoment! Her beautiful countenance, 


flushed with the purple glow of love, reposed on my bosom, 


and when she threw her arms around mv neck as she fin- 
ished speaking, her snowy bosom throbbed against my 
beating heart with electric effect; her coral lips almost 
touched mine, and he must have been more or less than 
man who could have refrained from arghreg | their vermil- 
lion sanctuary. But the hallucination was but momenta- 

; reason assumed her station as umpire, and the pas- 
sions, victorious as they had been for a mument, now bow- 
ed in quite submission to her sceptre. <A single recollec- 
tion of Mary, lovely Mary, artless and unassuming, would 
have sufficed to have broken the chains which a thousand 


such females might have woven around me; but though I 


could not love, most sincerely did I pity her. : 

“My dear Miss Hanson,” I replied, as soon as I could 
summon resolution enough to trust my voice, “ most rea- 
dily dol forgive you. 1 know full well the emotions of 
the heart are uncontrollable ; and you must forgive me for 
saying, that you have addressed me on a subject of which I 


as yet know nothing, and therefore can say nothing, ex- 


cept, that I shall always remember -with pleasure the 
happy hours I have spent in your company; and that in 
the important affairs of love, | must be guided by the 
wishes of that man who has been to mea second father, 
and one on whom I am dependent.” 

“And is it money then, that influences you in your 
desires 

She replied with earnestness, ‘‘ you shall have it to the 
extent of your wishes: why continue to be dependent on 
him when it is so easy to be independent ?” 

‘Ah, my dear Annette,“ 1 answered, “the warmth of 
your feelings makes you overlook the consequences that 
would flow from my acceptance of your proposals: you 
have forgotten that | am young, unsettled in business, des- 
titute of property, without powerful friends, and depen- 
dent for every thing: what would the world say—what 
would her parents say, should the rich, the gay, and the 
accomplished Annette Hanson, throw herself away, ona 
stranger, friendless and homeless.” ape 

“Say not,” said she, “ that you are friendless : that will 


never be! All your excuses only show that you do not, — 


that you will not love me: but 1 deserve to be mjserable. 
Some more fortunate, but not more faithful girl, will be 
blessed with that affection, that love, for whichI in vain 
have sued. Be that as it may, I trust you will be happy!, 

She burst into tears, and sobbed aloud. 

“Tovely girl,” saidI, “my heart bleeds for you: O 
cease those tears, 1 am unworthy of you—forget_ me—let 
some more deserving youth share that worth which kings 
might be proud to possess.” 

My feelings at that moment were indescribable. _ Most 
sincerely did I sympathise with her: I could hardly for- 
bear weeping. Att is instant George entered the room : 
he looked at us with the greatest surprise. 

“T perceive,” said he, “ that I have intruded.” 

“ Not at all,’ I replied, ‘‘ your presence will be a relief 
tous both. With your leave, Annette, I will retire and 
call again to-morrow, when I shall hope to find you in 
betier health and spirits!” 

“ Never!” she answered, “but go, [shall expect you 
to-morrow.” 

I returned home. But my perturbed imagination forbid 
me to rest; and when at last my feverish anxiety overcame 
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my senses, and I slumbered for a few moments my terrific 
visions were far more intolerable than the waking reality. 
The image of the lovely Mary flitted before me; but impas- 
sable gulfs separated me forever from her: while the beau- 
iful and weeping Annette, with dishevelled hair and disor- 
dered dress, seemed to reproach me with something of 
which I was unable to form the most distant idea. Morn- 
ing at last arrived, and the breakfast table, with the cheer- 
ing influence and delightful company of Mary, soon dispeH- 
these pr impressions, and restored the usual 
elasticity of my spirits. a | 
- Well, Mortimer, you had a pleasant visit yesterday,” 
said Mary, as, after breakfast, we took our customary walk 
in the garden, and seated ourselves beneath a cluster of 
rose bushes. “Your countenance showed the impression 
made on your heart.” 
“If my countenance was a true index'to my feelings,” I 
answered, “I must have looked frightfully, for my impres- 
erday have been none of the most delight- 


eon since yest 

“I cannot say the same.” replied , laughing, “ for I 
have fairly obtained a new lover, one who thinks he com- 
bines in his own person all the excellencies of his sex, and 
who would not hesitate to blow out the brains of any one 
who should dare to hint that he was mistaken in his esti- 
mate of himself: yes, George has at length stooped so low 
as to tell Mary Mornton he loves her.” 

“If that is the case,” I answered in the same careless 
manner, “I may as well give up my pretensions at once, 
and the sooner | leave Charleston the better.” 

“You have spoken the truth,” said Mary, her counten- 
ance at once assuming the utmost seriousness; “ the soon- 
er you leave Charleston the better—danger may attend you 
here—perhaps miserv to us both.” | 

"“ Mary,” said I, seizing her hand, “for heaven’s sake ex- 
plain yourself, suspense is worse than certainty.” , 

ee | have for some time,” continued she, “seen to what 

int his attentions were directed, and my object in leay- 
ing you with Miss Hanson when I was sent for yesterday, 
was to give him an opportunity to throw in his declaration, 
as the lawyers call it, if he chose, and by at once letting him 
know his case was hopeless, put an end to the tedious for- 
malities of such a suitor.” 

“ T have the utmost confidence, Mary, in your manage- 
ment,” I replied, “but I have formed a very wrong opinion 
of George, if he is a person, who when his pride and will, if 
nothing more are interested, will quietly take ‘No’ for an 
answer, and tamely surrender such an object of pursuit.” 

“You are perfectly correct,” answered Mary: “from 
all fools, good Lord deliver me! but especially from a self- 
conceited obstinate one. George looked at me with an air 
of some surprise, when I coolly and plainly rejected him; it 
was but a moment, however. “I know’’ said he, ‘that you 
can have no possible objection to me; but perhaps you are 
already preposseenes in favour of some one else; perhaps, 
that beggarly speculator from the north has been tamper 
with your heart, and ap RY nself into your g 

ces; but whoever he may be, he will ere long repent his 
interference.’ ‘Mr. Hanson, | answered, you are much 
mistaken if you suppose that such threats or dictation can 
produce any effect on the mind of Mary Mornton, except it 
is contempt for their author—my heart is as yet my own, but 
when I see fit to bestow that with, my affection, on any in- 
dividual, I shall do without consklering myself accountable 
to you or any other person, my dear parents excepted.’ 
‘You appear so well when angry, answered George, ‘that 
I am sorry to leave you, yet before I go I must assure you, 
that | bear no rival in my loveto you.’ Sosaying, he 
left the room, and I feel confident, continued Mary, that 
evil awaits you if you remain in this place: remember, you 
are under my directions, and I command you to depart for 
the north immediately—yes, to-day if perenne fellow 
would not hesitate to sacrifice you to his passions.” 

“* And is it you, Mary, that commands me to leave you? 
Is it you that would bid me forsake the society of the only 
person that can make life tolerable? Is it you that would 
interpose a distance between us, that might forever prevent 
our union? and all because a _blustering braggadocia threa- 
tens; No, let me perish first—I fear him not.” 

“ You talk like a boy,” said Mary, smiling, “I am not so 
willing to part with you as you seem to suppose, and it is 
to prevent a separation, which I, of all others, should most 
dread, that I have laid my commands upon you: and you 
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“ Betwitehing girl,” I replied, “you shall be obeyed, how- 
ever painful your request—but think not that I can absent 
myself pn by: you: I shall soon return, be the conse- 
quences what they may.” 

* When you receive my leave,” said the lovely creature, 
“ when I have fairly disposed of George—not before : re- 


en not till you have my leave—if you do, it is at your 


peri 
At that moment a servant arrived with a request for me 
to return tothe house, as a gentleman wished to speak with 
me. I accompanied him, and at the door was met by Mr. 
Mornton, who informed me, that Mr. Hanson had called to 
see me, and was then at my lodging room, where I repair- 
ed immediately, and found George in waiting. ‘The cold 
and insolent manner with which he received my salutation, 
the of his countenance, and the snake-like 
glance of his eyes, intimated plainly the gale of the pzs- 
sions within. 

“I concluded, after you Jeft us last evening,” said he, “to 


sume we shall remain uninterrupted.” 
* Certainly, Sir,if you wish.” 
“I do,” he replied, and I stepped to the door and turned 


ey, 

“ Now,” said he, “I demand, without circumlocution or 
equivocation, the reasons of your attempt to ingratiate your- 
self into the affections of Miss Mornton, when you must 
have known her engagements to me, and especially af- 
ter you had pledged pores neh my sister.” 

Your language,” 
becoming a gentleman, that unless you state on what au- 
thority you make the d, you will excuse me if' I take 
no further notice of it or you, except to show you the door, 
where the cool air might benefit you, by producing a re- 
turn of reason.” 

“T will let you know,” said he, his countenance pale with 
rage, “before I leave you, that 1 am not to be trifled with.— 
I demand the satisfaction of a gentleman, for the imposi- 
tion you have practised on my sister, and are now trying 
to react on Miss Mornton.” , | 

“Ifyour sister has given you information that has led 
you to this conduct, she has ly belied both herself and 
me. I, however, do not believe a syllable of it respectin 
her: and so far as Miss Mornton is concerned, she is at hand, 
and can s for herself.” 

I moved towards the door, when he sprung from his seat, 
placed his back to the door, drew a pistol from his pocket 
and swore most tremendously that but one of us should 
leave the room alive. s 

“ I depise you and your threats,” said I, “and would leave 
the room this moment in spite of you, were it not that I 
have no wish to injure, and Ido not intend to give you the 
chance of murderingme.”_ 

“ I] need not,” said he, “the information of any one to as- 
sist me in detecting your villainy: and no one knows my in- 
tention of giving it the chastisement it deserves. Your im- 
pudent coolness shall avail you nothing: you have affronted 
me in such a manner, that nothing but blood can efface the 
stain; you have between me and _ happiness, and 
when I thought that 1 had secured Miss Mornton, instead 
of meeting a return of my love, I found that you, miscreant 
as you are, had interfered, and I received nothing but cold 
incivility andreproach!” 

“Your epithets, of which you are so liberal,” I replied, 
“you had better reserve, in order to apply where they are 
more needed ; and as to the satisfaction you require, you 
can have all that the law will give, and that is all that you 
will get from me ; | have no intention of setting myself up 
as a mark for every coward to shoot at.” 

* Hell and furies!”’ exclaimed he, gnashing his teeth with 

e, “do you think to escape me in this manner? No!— 
Miss Mornton is too high a prize for me to part with thus 
easily. Iagain repeat, that bothofus leave not this room 
alive; here is a pair of pistols—take your choice, and de- 
fend yourself, or by the powers above, you shall feel the 
contents of the other.” | 

I was unarmed—my pistols, which lay in the drawer, 
were unloaded, and he had so much the maniac in his ac- 
tions, that | thought 1t prudent to accept the weapon ofler- 
ed, but with a determination to use it only in self defence. 
He cocked the pistol himself, as he handed it to me, and I 
had walked part of the distance across the room, to nen 
my seat, when happening to cast my eye towards him, 


will obey—I know you will, and live for happiness and— 


rceived him to be in the act of firing. “ Stop!” said I, as 
T faced him, and almost involuntarily presented my pistol. 


pay my compliments to you in person, this morning. [ pre-_ 


replied, “is so extraordinary and un- | 
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He fired: the ball slightly grazed the side of my head, and 
lodged in the wall of the chamber. Perceiving that he had 
not accomplished his design, and mad with desperation, he 
threw the pistol with all his might at my head. It struck my 
right arm near my shoulder, and gave_it such a shock that 
the pistol which | still held in my’hand was'discharged; the 
ball — through his heart! and he dropped dead upon 
the floor, I flew to him, raised him up, placed. him on the 
sofa, and unlocking the door, called for help. The report 
of the pistols alarmed the family, and I was met at the 


stair-case by Mr. Mornton, Mary, and the servants that at- 
tended the house. 


* For God’s sake, Mortimer,” said Mr. Mornton, “what. 


is the matter? you are as pale as death!” 

* Follow me, and see for yourselves,” I answered. 

The struggles of death had ceased when we entered the 
chamber; but the floor was swimming with blood, in the 
midst of which lay the pistols he had intended should ac- 
complish his murderous design, while his right hand still 
grasped the dagger he had _convulsively seized atthe mo- 
ment of falling. I briefly related the circumstances that led 
to the rencounter and its fatal termination, and requested 
Mr. Mornton to give me _ his advice respecting the line of 
conduct I should pursue, promising to abide by his decision, 
let it be what it might. 

‘* Mortimer,” answered Mr. Mornton, “I believe you to 


_be innocent, and that this man has met the fate he intend- 


ed for yourself} but can you establish your innocence?— 
Your declaration will avail you nothing; his friends are pow- 
erful; you are comparatively a stranger; the penalty of the 
law willovertake you, unless you prevent it by an instan- 
taneous flight. Most sincerely do Lregret this unhappy oc- 
currence, since it leaves but the alternative of flight, or dis- 
graceful death! A vessel of mine has left the wharf’ this 
morning, but will not pass the bar till you can reach it;—it is 
bound to Havanna;—from that place you can reach New 
York without difficulty;—or should circumstances render it 
a for you to appear in this place in safety, most glad- 
y would we welcome you to our mansion. You will de- 
cide immediately; [ will myself make the necessary arrange- 
ments ‘or seeing you on board the vessel, if you choose— 
there you will be in safety; if otherwise | 

| looked at Mary. She understood my meaning. 

“Fly, Mortimer,” said the lovely girl, “ fly, fly” would to 
heave I could fly with you! preserve a life dear to others 
as yourself,—this storm will blow over, and we will yet be 
happy! Innocence, in this case, will avail you nothing— 
you wiill find your enemies powerful and implacable!” | 

“ Mary,” said I, as I clasped her convulsively in my 
arms, “I go because you command, because you desire; but 
feel as I should subject myself to a living death by 
a separation trom you. Farewell! and whatever may hap- 
pen, remember that Mortimer is yours, and yours alone.” 

1 carried the fainting girl in my arms to her chamber, 
again pressed her to my bosom, and again kissed her snowy 
forehead, tore myself from her, and in company with Mr. 
Mornton hastened to the wharf. 

‘This gentleman,” said Mr. Mornton to a number of 
boatmen who were standing on the wharf,“ wishes to get 
on board the Speedwell before she passes the bar—name 
your price, and huzza for the oars.” 

¥. We would willingly oblige you, Sir,” answered one of 
them, “ but itis plainly impossible. Father Neptune him- 
self, could not work a boat against this swell!” 

* It must be done,” answered Mr. Mornton. 

‘ It cannot be done,” answered the other. | 

“It will be done,” replied Mr. Mornton, “ remember 
you make your own terms,” taking, as he spoke, a hand ful 
of silver dollars from his pocket. 

‘ These fellows look tempting !to your oars, lads! But 
if we take three times the usual fee, you_ will not think it 
unreasonable ; we cannot afford to run the risk of becom- 
ing food for sharks, in such a sea as this, for nothing.” 

“ Here is four times the usual amount—away, as if for life 
or death,” said Mr. Mornton. 

I pressed Mr. Mornton’s hand, entreated him to neglect 
no exertion in my favour, and sprung into the boat, which 
immediately shoved off. 

“ Mr. Mornton is quite flush with his cash this morning,” 
said the master of the boat, “but he knows his object; some 
speculations to add to his already overgrown fortune.” 

“When George gets Mary, it will go as fast as 1t comes,” 
answered his companion. | 

“ George doesnt catch the finest girl in Charleston so 
easy,” replied the other, “I heard one of the clerks, say, at 
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the warehouse this morning, that « young merchant from 
the north wag all the toast now, and if that is the case, you 
may depend George’s hopes are all aback.” 

“Hard to the starboard!” exclaimed the master. At 
that moment a wave struck us, and half filled the boat with 
water. “Bale away, lads! one more such a wave as that, and 
we shall be drinking grog in Charon’s ferry boat.” 

We, however, reached the Speedwell in safety, at the in- 
stant they were getting under way, and J bid a sad adieu to 
the place where was concentrated all my hopes and all my 
fears, and I retired to the cabin, reflecting that I was sepa- 
rated from Mary, perhaps forever !! 

Our voyage was prosperous until we arrived at Key 


West, where we were hailed by a small black looking ves- 


sel, bearing the Spanish colours, aad ordered to send our 
papers on board. Some little delay occurred, and a shot 
was fired at us, which passed_between our masts, without 
however doing any injury. e mate went on board with 
the papers, but was instantly seized and stabbed to the 
heart, while the rest of the: boat’s crew attempted to save 
themselves by jumping overboard, with the hope of reach- 
ing the Speedwell by swimming. But one reached us, as 
repeated volleys of musketry were fired at them from the 
pirate, and they sunk forever, while the waves were crim- 
soned with their blood. It was a dead calm at the time 
and two boats, filled with ferocious looking wretches, had 
left the vessel, evidently with the intention of boarding us: 
and they succeeded, after a desperate conflict, in which 
they lost nearly one half their crew. When they at last 
reached the deck, we were instantly overpowered; but 
what was the fate of the vessel I knew not, as | was knock- 
ed down at the termination of the conflict, and remained 
senseless for several hours. When I recovered, I found 
myselfon board the pirate, with several of the gang stand- 
ing round me, and to my enquires, what had become of 
the Speedwell and crew, only one answer was given:— 
“We sent them to h—Il together, for their obstinate resis- 
tance, and you would have been there too, had we not, 
owing to the confusion of the momentand your being co- 
vered with blood, mistaken you for our lieutenant, and 
brought you on board before we discovered our error: but 
cheer up, you are now saie, for d——n it, bad as we are, 
we would not murder any one in cold blood; but when our 
blood is up, look to the consequences.” . 

The vessel, with the plunder, was taken in among the 
keys, which line the coast of Cuba, and on one of which 
these villains had an establishment: where myself, a few of 
the crew, and part of the armament of the vessel, was land- 
ed, while she proceeded to Havanna to dispose of the plun- 
der of the Speedwell. Day after day, and month after 
month, passed heavily away, and no information whatever 
was received of the vessel which had left us in that desolate 
and hopeless condition. ‘They became raving, and it requir- 
ed the exertion of all the influence I possessed to keep them 
from murdering each other. Nor were my sensations much 
more agreeable than those of my companions. I reflected 
almost to madness, on the opinion that must be formed of 
me by my indulgent uncle in New York, and my adored 
Mary and her benevolent father in Charleston. ‘There was 
no possibility of escaping from this place, as there was not 
wood enough on the island to construct a raft which would 
float a man across the waters which separated us from the 
land. After we had remained nearly half'a year, and after 
every project of escape had failed, a boat which had drifted 
from some wreck during a storm had struck upon the is- 
land, and its appearance was hailed with rapture by myself 
and my companions. In this we coasted Cuba, and arriv- 
edat Havanna. Here I found the seaman who had _ taken 
care of me when on board the piratical vessel, suffering un- 
der the effects of the wound received from me in defendin 
the Speedwell. From him I Jearned, that the piratical vessel, 
immediately on her arrival at Havanna, was seized on the 
complaint ofa British agent, for an attack upon one of his 
majesty’s vessels, and in consequence had, with her crew 
been sent to Jamaica for trial. ‘They were found guilty o 
the most barbarous crimes, and every man of them execu- 
ted. Hewas himself fortunately on shore at the time of 
the seizure, and by that means escaped. I had learned from 
my companions, that the crew of the Speedwell were every 
one destroyed, and after taking out such articlesas were 
deemed most valuable, she was scuttled and sunk. Once 
at Havanna, my resolutions were soon formed, and _a fa- 
vorable opportunity occurring, | determined to repair im- 
mediately to Charleston, in defiance of every danger. ‘The 
image of the lovely Mary, pale and weeping as when she 
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bid me farewell, haunted my imagination, whether sleeping 
or waking. I had suffered so much during my residence 
amongst the morasses of Cuba, and my complexion had by 
constant exposure become so sunburnt, that I was confident 
should secresy be necessary on my arrival, I stood little 
danger of detection. 
danger I would not have cheerfully encountered, to have 
listened to the sweet accentsand enjoyed the delightful 
company of es," I left Havanna, and reached Charles- 
ton in safety. ‘The vessel anchored in the bay, and with a 
palpitating I proceeded in the boat for the city. It was 
dark when I presented myself at the door of Mr. Mornton’s 
— and with a faltering hand knocked for admit- 
ce. 

The door was opened by the same servant who attended 
when I had before resided with Mr. Mornton. I was shown 
into the same room where I had so often sat, but on en uiry 
for Mr. Mornton, I was informed that he was out ag - 
ness, but would return in an hour. I told the servant 1 
would wait his arrival—took a* volume which was lying 
there, and seated myself with apparent composure. Every 
thing in the room reminded me of her I most wished to 
see: a beautiful full length portrait of her was suspended 
over the mantle piece, and on opening the book, the first 


thing that met my eyes, were the following lines, in the well 
known hand of Men: 


** Ah why mag Be wished return? Forgive me, 
O, forgive me, Mortimer, but joys deferr’d 
Makes my heart sick, and hope, with all its pow’rs, 

- Can scarce suppress the anguish of my bosom! ' 
But peace each murmur, fate itself may strive, 
But cannot sever, thy faithful heart from mine.” 


The agony of suspense was intolerable; I longed to en- 
quire for Mary, but prudence forbid. __I perceived that the 
servant had entirely forgotten me, and I waited impatiently 
the arrival of Mr. Mornton. I walked the room; | listened 
_ So every step, with the hope of catching the sound of the 

ht and fairy footfall of the or Mary. The hour pass- 

away, and Mr. Mornton arrived. I spoke; he knew my 
voice instantly, and seized me by the hand. 

“ Good heavens! Mortimer, can it be you?” exclaimed 
Mr. Mornton, “ or is it only an illusion, to mock my senses 
and aggravate my misfortunes?” . 

“It is no ilusion—I am your own Mortimer,” I replied, 
“O! where is Mary? for heaven’s sake let me see her—let 
me fly to her.” ee 
_ “Good God!” answered Mr. Mornton, grasping my hand 

convulsively, “are you yet to hear the fatal story? are-you 
yet to learn that Mary is in Heaven? yes, she is gone—gone 
forever !” added he, as the tears trickled down his cheeks, 

felt warm upon my hand. ai 

I could not weep; I could not speak ; and it was with dif- 
_ ficulty I could support myself from sinking to the floor.— 

The agonies of expiring nature, I am convinced, will never 
exceed those of that moment, when every prospect of hap- 
piness was at one fell blow destroyed, and hope, the last 
anchor of the wretched, torn from its moorings. ; 

“ O God,” I cried, when my agitated feelings permitted 
the power of utteance,“why'was I spared to endure this ex- 
tremity of wretchedness? why was | preserved to suffer the 
agonies Of a living death?” 

dear Mortimer, accuse not omnipotence rashly,” 
said Mr. Mornton: “I loved her as well as you. Ah! I feel 
too well I loved her: my heart was bound up in the ys 
ness of Mary: but nothing earthly could save her from the 
conqueror’s arms. Oh! Mortimer, these hands closed her 
eyes: this bosom received her last sigh; and her dying ex- 
clamation, ‘My dear father, I am hastening to the company 
of my dear Mortimer" still sounds in my ears.” 

_ His grief found vent in tears, and summoning all my for- 
titude, I ventured tomake an enquiry respecting her de- 
cease, and the time the heart-rending event took place. 

“ You well remember,” answer r. Mornton, “ the 
manner in which you left Charleston. ‘Though it was im- 
mediately known that Mr. Hanson fell by your hands, my 
endeavours were successfully exerted in preventing any at- 
tempt to pursue you till you were safe beyond their reach, 
and as the event was one ofno uncommon occurrence it soon 
ceased to be a subject of remark, and Mary flattered her- 
self that soon you would be able to return to this place, and 
visit your friends in safety. In the meantime, no informa- 
tion whatever was received of the Speedwell, and we be- 


But be that as it would, there was no | 
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ful suspense, that the account of the execution of the pi- 
rates reached us in the papers from Jamaica:—In their con- 
fession, the capture of the Speedwell and the murder of all 
her crew, occupied a prominent place, and accounted with 
awful certainty for your long silence.” 

| here interrupted Mr. Mornton with a short account of 
the loss of the Speedwell, the manner in which I was pre- 
served from death, my residence on the island, and my es- 
cape to Havanna. After | had closed, he proceeded. 
* Though I endeavored to conceal the fatal event from. 
Mary, it was in vain: the account was copied in the City 
Gazette, and was immediately noticed by her. ‘This was 
the termination of Mary’s hopes—the death blow to her 
happiness. The roses fled from her lips: society lost its 
charms: she refused to see company, and, was evidently 
hastening to that place where the weary areat rest. Al- 
though I was much alarmed about her, I could not persuade 
her to believe she was in danger.—She always met me with 
a smile, but it only served to render more visible to the 
watchful eye —-. anxiety, the hectic flush of her lily 
countenance. Hoping that a range of objects,a sea voyage 
to New York, and the diversity of objects which we should 
meet with in that place, might have a beneficial effect in res- 
toring her to health, I proposed her ers me to 
the northern metropolis. Accustomed to yield implicit 
obedience to my wishes, she made no objection to the pro- 
posal, although she assured me it would do her no good; and 
the result verified the prediction. She declined rapidly on 
our voyage home, was carried from the vessel to her cham- 
ber, which she never again left. Annette watched over her 
with the tender anxiety of a sister, and alleviated the weari- 
some hours of sickness by every consolation in the power 
of friendship to bestow. Not a murmurescaped her. ‘My 
dear father, “she would say, ‘weep not for me? we shall again 
meet, to be forever happy.’ While life lasted, of earthly ob- 
jects you were u higenne in her affections’and the last quiv- 
ering accents of her tongue vibrated with your name!” . 

pes exclaimed, when he ceased speak- 
ing, “O, why could not I have flown to thee? why could not 
my bosom have received the fatal arrow, that I might have 
accompanied thee to a brighter and a better world? And, 
endeared Annette, heaven will bless thee for thy kindness 
to my departed Mary. May thy hopes never be blighied, 
like those of that lovely victim; but may the smiles of hea- 
ven shower down blessings uponthee, and thy pathway 
of life be strewed with flowers.” 

“Though I would not deny you the sacred luxury of 
grief,” cal Mr. Mornton “I would entreat you not to in- 


reflection will give you fortitude to support your loss. 
You will retire to your chamber, for we shall never be tired 
of conversing and thinking of our Mary.” 

“* No: never!’ | replied, wringing his hand, as he accom- 
panied me to my chamber, and left me, as he concluded, to 
my repose. Vain attempt! my burning brain forbade the 
most distant approach of rest. I reflected on my loss, until 
my imagination could bear it no longer. I became bewil- 
dered, and the last that | can recollect, was my smiting my 
forehead and exclaiming—O, Mary! would to heaven that I 
had died with thee!”’ 

In what manner I left Charleston, is to me utterly un- 
known. It was on the fifth day after I landed at Charles- 
ton, that I found myself within ten miles of Savannah, in 
Georgia, nearly destitute of clothing, and emaciated almost 
toa skeleton. The events through which I| had passed, a 
peared like a distressing dream,from which I had just awak- 
ed, and it was a considerable time before | recovered a full 
sense of the distressing reality of my destitute situation. | 
immediately proceeded to Savannah, where the kindness of 
a few individuals, among whom was the captain of a South 
American privateer, then fitting out at that port, relieved my 
necessities, and by his persuasion | consented to engage in 
the service, 98 second in command. Iwas accordingly, by 
my request, introduced to the crew, who were already en- 
listed, as a brother of the captain recently arrived from the 
north; and the name of Lafitte, which I then assumed, | 
have continued to bear. My fortunes were desperate; life 
was a burden; I had nothing to lose; the situation was one 
which well accorded with my feelings, and I did not hesi- 
tate to accept. Our commission was from the republican 
government of Buenos Ayres. For several years we were 
prosperous; I had amasseda_ considerable fortune, and en- 
tertained serious thoughts of returning to New York, when 
one evening, as we Were on a cruise off St. Domingo, look- 


oe to fear that she had perished at sea, and all on board 
been lost. It was not until after several months of pain- 


ing for some merchantmen which we knew were daily ex- 
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pected from Spain, we fel] in with a British vessel of superi- 
or force, who ordered us, under pain of being fired into, to 
send our boat on board, and heave too till morning. Capt. 
Lafitte refused: a short altercation ensued; and an action of 
the most desperate kind commenced. The British vessel 
was carried by boarding, after great slaughter. Captain 
Lafitte was killed early in the engagement—I was severely 
wounded by a sabre in the head—and the third in com- 


_ mand, vindictive in disposition and exasperated by opposi- 


on, ordered no quarters to be given, and the conquered 
were exterminated. By this time the government under 
whose orders we were acting, had been put down by the 


- royalists, who had effected a counter-revolution. We were 


declared to be acting without orders from any government, 


and, refusing to surrender ourselves for trial, were outlaw- 


ed, and a reward offered for our heads. It became neces- 
sary to provide for ourselves. On the death of Capt. La- 
fitte, | succeeded to the command, and we established our- 


_ selves on the north west part ofthe gulf, and lived on our 


enemies. Whenthe South Americans were again found 
in arms, [ espoused their cause, but a majority of my men 
declined acting in concert with their marine, or having our 
fate linked with theirs. Our numbers had increased so 
much, that I added two vessels to our establishment, ap- 
pointed Laborde to be second in command, and took pos- 
session Of this island, where we have successfully maintain- 
ed ourselves against any attempts made against us. My cor- 
respondence with New Orleans is direct,and I receive infor- 
mation almost weekly of the important events going on.— 
When the present war broke out between the United States 
and Great Britain, we declared ourselves on the side of the 
former, and have acted accordingly ; and, though we fight 
with the halter round our necks, being considered by the 
government as pirates, still, unless we are driven to ex- 
tremities, we shall be found faithful friends to the republic. 

Thus, Sir, I have given you a short account of the man- 
ner in which I e chief of this establishment; and I 
can sincerely say, that if our present disabilities could be re- 
moved, most cheerfully would we perform any duty which 
might be assigned us in aid of the government.” — 

“My shall be used in your fa- 
vour,”’ | replied, “and I have reason to believe with suc- 
cess. Iam not entirely unknown to some of the officers 
of the government at Washington, and a representation of 
your wishes would undoubtedly meet with immediate at- 
tention from the executive.” 

“ For your friendly proposal, I thank you,’’ Lafitte repli- 
ed, “it promises to restore me to that world which was once 
enlivened by the ‘pee influence of Mary.” 

 Lafitte,’’ said I, “I should have thought that the perils 
you have passed through,would have obliterated every trace 
of that victim of love from your memory.” 

“When this tide ceases to ebb and flow—when yonder 
Mississippi rolls its turbid waters to the frozen north—when 
the needle forgets to point to the pole—when this heart pal- 
pitates for the last time—then, and not till then, shall I cease 
toremember Mary. Forget her?—impossible! 

And he drew from his bosom a small morocco case sus- 
pended bya ribbon, from which, pois ane in a paper, he 
took a beautiful miniature portrait of Mary. He kissed it 
with enthusiasm. 

“ This,” said Lafitte, “that lovely girl gave me at our last 
sad parting, and with such a momento daily before me, could 
I forget her? Well. well do I remember, how the angelic 
Mary appeared at that moment: her ong hair, with curling 
tresses, twining around her snowy neck, and slightly veil- 
ing her swelling bosom. Pale, ah! deadly pale were those 
lips I had so often kissed, in the fervour of unalloyed inno- 
cence and love.”’ 

He again kissed the portrait, and was replacing it, when I 
observed that the envelope contained a_ number of lines of 

try, in the handwriting of Lafitte. I extended my hand 
or the paper. ee 

‘“ You are welcome to read them,’” said Lafitte, smiling, 
“it has, I believe, been observed that every poet is a lover, 
and by a parity of reasoning, every lover ought to be a poet. 
To that title, however, I make no pretensions—it is my first 
and last attempt; they were written during our first cruise, 
and when my heart bled at every recollection of Mary!— 
The evening was beautiful; the moon rode in silvery splen- 
dour through the clear blue heavens; not a breath disturbed 
the sleeping waters, and from the bosom of the waves the 
stars which glittered in the skies were reflected in all their 
brightness. Mary occupied my thoughts; I remembered the 
evenings | had spent in her delightful society; I reflected on 


501 
my loss, until my ideas assumed this form; they were com- 


mitted to paper, and have since served to enclose this pre- 
cious relic of former happiness.” They were as follows: 


Lines to the memory of Mary Mornton. 


When death, dread Monarch! hurls the relentless dart, 
And lays in dust the wise, the good, the great, 

Deep streams of sorrow flow from every heart, 
And nations mourn beneath the stroke of fate. 


When the dark tomb its jaws insatiate close, = 

On those dear forms whose souls were twined with ours, 
No stoic’s self could blame the tear that flows, 

Or chase the memory from those painful hours. | 


Then let the muse indulge in sighs and tears, 
O’er love that’s past and joys forever flown— 

Oh, why so short our bliss?—it but appears, 
Charms our fond hearts, and is forever gone. 


Frail are our joys as is yon opening flower, 
That ee its fragrant bosom to the skies, 
Plucked by the intruder’s hand, in one short hour, 
Its bloom is wither’d and its fragrance dies. 


Swift pass the hours where fi mga her charms, 
In dreams of bliss the months unheeded roll, 

Nor dream we aught can tear from our fond arms, 
Those dear delights that twine around the soul. 


Oh happy moments! still I think I view, 
That tender bosom, and that mild blue eye, 
Melting in love—then blame the joys that flew, 
With winged haste to pass away and die. 


Yes: they are dead! yet memory lives to fling, . 
Her snowy fingers o'er the engraven heart, 

And trace those lines of love, which read, will bring 
Remembrance of those joys from which we never part. 


Then all farewell! or bliss, or weal, or woe— 


All are forgotten, buried—from this hour ; 
The muse reigns her harp totearsthat flow 
O’er love’s sweet memory, and her pleasing power. 


As I finished reading, my eye met Lafitte’s, and Isawa 
tear trembling in his eye, which was hastily wiped away. _ 

“ Who comes here?”’ said Lafitte, lifting his glass to his 
eye, and mine took the same direction. i 

A sloop of war had just hove in view, and the British flag 
was flying at her peak. Lafitte replaced the portrait in his 
bosom, and hastened to give orders for clearing his vessels 
for action. This was speedily done, and all hands were at 
quarters. Inthe meantime the sloop had anchored, anda 
boat, fully manned, with the white flag flying,was approach- 
ing the shore. The bearer of the flag presented Lafitte with 
a letter, to which he respectfully requested an answer.— 
Lafitte ordered some refreshments for the boat’s crew, as 
he requested me to accompany him to the hut we had just 
left, and which he always — when on shore. He 
seated himself atthe table, and 
follows:— 
“To Caprain Lafitte. 

Commander in Chief of the revolutionary F'lotilla, in the 

Gul fof Mexico. 

“ Smr—His Britannic Majesty’s forces will soon visit the 
south western part of the United States with an overwhelm- 
ing force; and I,as commander of his Majesty’s Navy on 
the American station, am authorised to offer you any office 
in my power to bestow, together with any sum of money 
you may demand, if you will consent to become chief con- 
ductor of the Flotilla, which will be employed on this ser- 
vice, and which your intimate acquaintance with these 
shores enables you to do with so much honor to yourself, 
and advantage to his Majesty’s service. On your answer 
will depend whether we are to consider and treat you asa 
friend or an enemy. 

‘ With sentiments of the greatest respect, I remain your 


servant, 
| A. COCHRAN, Admiral, &c, 
At Sea, Sept. 1814.” 


Lafitte took his pen, and without saying a word, endors- 
ed on the margin of the letter—“No terms with tyrants" — 
enclosed it in an envelope, redirected it, and handed it to 
the officer, with “ You have my answer!” The boat re- 
turned to the vessel, which immediately weighed anchor 
and stood out to sea. 


reaking the seal, readas 
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-Lafitte’s wealt 


dared, would destroy us with- 
out ceremony,” said Lafitte, as they disappeared before a 
fine breeze, “but when favour is wanted they are liberal of 
their promises to excess, and submissive as lambs. shall 
not be troubled with them any more, unless they see fit to 
make an attempt upon my establishment, when they will 
find more sand bars than clear seas, and more iron than sil- 
ver. But there is another vessel in sight. It is my trader, 
from New-Orleans. I shall now be able to liberate you, 


“ These fellows, if the 


-and in a few days land you at New-Orleans or Mobile, as 


you may choose.” : 

Lafitte was true to his word. Onthe third day after the 
schooner’s arrival, for such was her character, | went on 
board and sailed for Mobile, as from there greater facilities 
were offered for reaching Washington than from New Or- 
leans. Before left Lafitte I was persuaded, should m 


_ mission to Washington prove successful, to return myself 


with the glad newsto him, in person. 1 landed at Mobile, 
reached Washington, succeeded in obtaining full pardon 
for Lafitte and his associates, and returned to New-Orleans 


Just as the storm, which had so long been gathering, burst 


with all its fury upon the coast of Louisiana. I immediate- 
ly returned in a government vessel to Barataria, and was re- 
ceived by Lafitte with the warmest expressions of gratitude. 
He had a few days previous, returned from a successful 
cruise, in which, among others,he had succeeded in re al 
ing a British transport, containing a large quantity of can- 
non, arms, &c. destined for the attack upon New-Orleans. 
On my arrival, Lafitte called his followers together, com- 
municated to them the intelligence of the free and full par- 
don guaranteed them, and upon what conditions it had been 
received: and gave them liberty to accept or reject the offer. 

“Long live the President of the United States!” and “Long 
live Lafitte!” repeatedly rent the air, and they unanimously 
resolved to follow him as theirleader. 

* Brave fellows,” said Lafitte, “we will prove by. our 
swords, our high sense of the favour conferred’” 

All hands were now busily engaged in conveying on board 
the vessels the valuable property which had been collected 
at that place, and the quantity of specie dragged from its 
various lurking places, far exceeded in quantity my idea of 

A We arrived in safety at New Orleans, and 
were received by Com. Patterson, who commanded on the 
station, with every mark ofrespect. Lafitte had an honour- 
able command assigned him, and. his heroic conduct, pre- 
vious to, and on the ever memorable eighth of January, is 
already deeply marked on the page of history. 

‘When the British, confounded at their loss and covered 
with disgrace, had retired to their shi ping, and all appre- 
hension of a renewed attack had subsided, New Orleans ex- 
hibited a scene of unbounded gayety and glee. A splendid 
ball was given in honour of General Jackson, at which most 
of the officers ofthe army and navy were | perwe. and all 
the beauty and bravery of the south appeared to be concen- 
trated on the occasion. In the course ofthe evening, my 
attention was strongly engaged by the appearance of a 
young lady who entered the apartment leaning on the arm 
of the mayorofthe city. She was very beautiful, yet the 
freshness of youth seemed to have passed away, anda 
slight shade of melancholy gave her a most interesting ap- 
pearance. Intimately acquainted withthe mayor, I was in- 
troduced as a friend to Miss Hanson, from Charleston, and 
chance soon gave me an opportunity of entering into con- 
versation with his fair companion. e conversation turn- 
ed on the remarkable deliverance New Orleans had receiv- 
ed from the invading enemy. 

“ | little thought,” said Mi 
leston two years ago, to reside in this city, that! was to 
witness such a scene of turmoil as that through which we 
have just passed; and but a few days since, my expectations 
were still more faint, of beholding such a happy termina- 
tion of our troubles as this evening affords.” 

“It did appear extremely improbable,’ I replied, “and 
our friends in different parts of the union will heartily re- 
qoice at our escape from such watch-words as “beauty and 


“It makes me shudder,” she answered, “to think ofthe 
danger from which we have been rescued! Nota fortnight 
ago, I sincerely wished myself at Charleston; but now, we 
are safe and happy.” 

“ Are you a native ofCharleston?”’ I enquired. ‘“ A few 
years ago, I was considerably acquainted in that city.” 

Iam,”’ shereplied, “it is but two years since, at the 

earnest entreaties of my uncle, who is at present mayor of 
this city, I left Charleston, and accompanied him here.”’ 


iss Hanson, “when I left Char- | 


LAFITTE, THE PIRATE—THE BELGIAN BATTLE SONG. 


“ ‘Were you acquainted at Charleston, with a young lad 
by the name of Mar Mornton?”’ I asked. Ce 

“ IT was acquainted with her,” replied Miss Hanson, “she 
was my most intimate friend; but ary reposes quietly in 
the grave, the victim of unfortunate love—often have I 
wished I could have slept with her.’’ 

“Was her lover a villain?’ [ enquired. 

“Oh no! he was us far from that as day is from night,” 
she answered with earnestness, “he was one of the most 
amiable and engaging persons I have ever seen. An un- 
fortunate affair drove him from Charleston, and the vessel 
in which he sailed was taken by the pirates, and all on board 
murdered! Mary’s tender heart was unable to sustain the 
shock, and she added another_to the number of those who 
have fallen victims to the effect of that pleasing, painful 
1 p00 faithful love. No,” she added, “it is impossible for 

lortimer Wilson to be a Villain.” _ 

“ You speak with warmth,” I replied, “but you are per- 
fectly pardonable; it is so difficult to find sucha person, 
that it is no wonder he should attract universal admiration.’’ 
She blushed deeply. “ Are you acquainted with Lafitte?’ 
I continued. | 

‘* [have never seen him,” she replied, “nor have the least 
anxiety to become acquainted with him; after all his heroism 
and courage, he is but a pirate, a murderer.” 

“Our hearsay opinions are sometimes incorrect,” I an- 
swered: “I once thought as you_do; you shall have an op- 

rtunity of correcting your unfavourable impressions, as | 

ave done; pardon my absence a moment.” 

I flew to another room, where I found Lafitte in conver- 
sation with several officers. There was an air of melan- 
choly in his features and I beckoned him to follow me. He 
took my hand, and pressed it in his. : 
Blk said he, “I too could be happy—but where is 

ary. 

“You can still be happy, if loveliness and disinterested 
affection can make you so, without Mary,” I replied. 

He was about to speak, but I placed my finger on my lips 
and wein a moment found ourselves alongside of Miss 

anson. 

‘Miss Hanson,” said I, “I have the pleasure of making 
you acquainted with Capt. Lafitte, of the South American 
service, and a volunteer in defence of our city.” 

She extended her hand, with a kind of involuntary shud- 
der; but at the moment their eyes met, her countenance 
was instantly suffused with the deepest crimson—but as in- 
stantly became deadly pale. She tottered towards him— 
| “O, Mortimer!”—“O, Annette!”—and they were locked in 

each othersarms. Her sensations were too overpowering 
—she fainted in his arms, and was carried to another apart- 
“ment; where, when she recovered, a full understanding of 
the remarkable circumstances in which they found them- | 
| selves, and a reconciliation took place. Annette’s friends 

were not more astonished than delighted. Lafitte had never 
forgotten Annette; she was second only to ny and if she 
could not fill the void in his heart which the death of that 
lovely victim had caused, he felt towards her all the affec- 
tion which the warmest feelings of gratitude could inspire. 
Annette’s attachment remained unaltered; and before [ left 
New Orleans, I saw her made the happreswot mortals, by 
her union with the adored Mortimer Wilson. 

INTRUDER TAR. 
The Bel 


an Battle Song- 

On to the battle, Belgians march ! 
The Dutchmen quake with dread ; 

We'll win the bright triumphal arch, 
Or die in glory’s bed. 

Remember how your fathers have 
Of old for freedom died ! 

Their ashes from each bloody grave 
Cry “tarnish not our pride.” 

Come, fight for fireside, fight for fame ; 
Not all the world in arms. 

Shall bid us turn our backs in shame, 
Or shun fierce war’s alarms. 


Then onward, let our banners fly, 
And give our bugles breath; 
Forward, and be our battle cry, 
** For liberty or death !”’ 


But hush—amid that dusty cloud, 
See yonder bold array ; 


Is it the Dutch ?—Lord, what a crowd! 
Good God !—let’s run away. 
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View of the State House, Philadelphia, 
FROM WALNUT STREET. 


Prior to the erection of this building, the Le- 
gislature of Pennsylvania held their annual ses- 
sions in different. private houses; the first of 
these was in Front street, above Mulberry. Tor 


- many years they occupied the house lately in 


the possession of Mr. John Dorsey, Auctioneer, 
in Front, below Walnut street. In ‘the year 
1729, the legislature resolved to build a house 
for their particular accommodation, and they 
appointed commissioners, who purchased the 


lot fronting on Chesnut street, between Fifth 


and Sixth streets, for the purpose. | 
The first urchase included only about half 
the depth to Walnut street. Frontingen Walnut 
street, were a number of small houses, and on 
the 6th street corner was a shed, which afford- 
ed,and was used as a common shelter for the 
parties of Indians, occasionally visiting the city 
on business. In 1760, the other half square was 
purchased, and the whole space included was 


walled in with a high brick wall. ‘This, in time, 


gave place to the beautiful iron palisade which 
now encloses the yard. 

In 1782, an effort was made to embellish the 
yard, by laying it out in walks, and planting 
trees and shrubbery. It succeeded, and the 

lace soon became a fashionable promenade. 

indsor settees and garden chairs were placed 
in appropriate places, and for a long while it 


attracted considerable attention. 
i 


however, it became the haunt of the idle ar 
dissipated, who soon drove the better society from 
from it. In this situation it continued until a few 
years back, when the exertions of our citizens 
succeeded in restoring it toits original beauty 
and respectability. 

We come now—says Mr. Watson, to whom 
we are principally indebted for this description— 
to speak of the venerable pile, the State House, 


_a place consecrated by numerous important oc- 


currences in our colonial and revolutionary his- 
tory. Its contemplation fills the mind with many 
associations and local impressions—within its 
walls were once witnessed all the memorable 
doings of our patriotic forefathers—above all, it 
was renowned in 1776, as possessing beneath its 
dome, ‘“ the Hall of Independence,” in which 
the representatives of a nation resolved to be 
free and independent. 

The style and architecture of the house and 
steeple were directed by Dr. John Kearsley, sen. 
the same amateur who gave the architectural 
character to Christ Church. The carpenter 
employed was Mr. Edward Woolley. The facts 
concerning its bell first set up in the steeple, (if 
we regard its after history) has something pecu- 
liar. It was of itself nota little singular that the 
bell, when first set up, should, in its colonial cha- 
racter, have been inscribed as its motto, “* pro- 
claim liberty throughout the land, and to all the 
people thereof!” But it 1s still more strange, and 
deserves to be often remembered, that it was 
the first in Philadelphia, and from the situation 
of Congress then legislating beneath its peals, it 
was also the first in the United States to pro- 
claim, by ringing, the news of the Declaration of 
Independence. 


VIEW OF THE STATE HOUSE. 


This bell was imported from England, in 1752, 
for the State House, but having met with some 
accident in the trial-ringing, after it was landed, 
it lost its tones received in the father land, and 
had to be conformed to ours byarecasting! This 
was done under the direction of Isaac Norris, 
Esq. the then speaker of the Colonial Assembly, 
and to him we are probably indebted for the 
remarkable motto so indicative of its future 
use! 

At the time the British were expected to oc- 


from the city to preserve it from the enemy. At 
a former period, say in 1774, the’ base of the 


down, leaving only a small belfry to cover the 
bell for the use of the town clock. It so conti- 
nued until a few years past, when public feeling 
being much in favour of restoring the venerated 
building to its former character, a new steeple 
was erected, as much like the former, as circum- 
stances would admit. The chamber in which 
the representatives signed the memorable de- 
claration, which a few years since was modern- 
ised, is now being restored to its original form. 
The regular ‘sessions of the State Assembly, 
were held for a number of years in this building. 
The Senate occupied a room up stairs. Occa- 
sionally these rooms were the scene of splendid 
banquettings. In the long gallery, where Peale 
afterwards had his Museum, the tables were 


sometimes made to groan with the luxuries of 
good living. 


his honor William Allen, Esq. Mayor, made a 
feast, at his own expense, at the State House, 
which was pronounced a most sumptuous and 
elegant entertainment. In 1756, the Assembly 
gave a great dinner in honour of. the new Go- 
vernor, Denny. In 1757; the city corporation 
gave an entertainment to Lord Loudon, “ com- 
mander in chief of the King’s troops in the colo- 
nies.” And in 1774 when the first Congress met 
in this city, the gentlemen of the city gave a 


dined. 


lony, and afterwards of the city and state, were 
kept in the east and west wings of the state house, 
without any fire proof security, such as they now 
possess. rom their manifest insecurity, it was 


down the former two story wings, and to supply 
their places by those which now are there. In 

ulling down the western wing, a keg of excel- 
lent fliats was discovered at the depth of four or 
five feet, the wood was utterly decayed, but the 
impression was distinct in the loom ground.— 
Near toit, Mr. Groves, the master mason, found 
the entire equipments of a sergeant—a sword, 
cartouch box, buckles, &c. . The workmen also 
dug up, close by the same,as many as one dozen 
bomb shells, filled with powder. Two of 
these, as a freak of the mason’s lads, are now 
actually walled into the new cellar wall, on the 
south side. But for this explanation, a day may 
yet come when such a discovery might give cir- 
culation to another Guy Faux and Gunpowder 


| plot story. 


cupy Philadelphia, in 1777, the bell ‘was taken’ 


wood work of the steeple was found in a state of 
decay, and it was deemed advisable to take it 


In 1736, soon after the edifice was completed, 7 


feast, at which upwards of five hundred persons ~ 


For many years the public papers of the co-: 


deemed expedient about ten years ago, to pull 
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WESTMINSTER HALL, LONDON, 
| AND CORONATION BANQUET. 


Westminster Hall is the largest room in Eu- 
rope, unsupported by pillars, except the Theatre 
at Oxford. It is 275 feet in length, and 75 in 
breadth. The rvof is of Chesnut, of curious 
Gothic Architecture and workmanship. This 
great Hall was builtby Wiliam Rufus, in the 
time of Edward the Confessor, and repaired and 
enlarged by Richard the Second. It was ori- 

inally used as a place in which to entertain the 
King’s cuests and dependants on great festivals, 
Richard II. having entertained 10,000 persons 
within its walls; and it is still used for Corona- 
tion feasts. 

On the.day of the Coronation, from hence the 
King and his attendants walk ona platform to 
Westminster Abbey, where the ceremony of 
taking the oath, and receiving the crown, is per- 
formed. After which the retinue return to the 
Hall to dinner. The plate is a representation of 
the banquet given at the Coronation of George 
-TV., the ceremonies attending which were much 
more gaudy, imposing, and magnificent, than 
those cheapest on thelate crowning of King Wil- 
liam and Queen Adelaide. The Dinner, on 
this late‘ occasion was omitted, as were several 
other ceremonies, in order to abridge the detail- 
ed show. | 

Parliaments have frequently been held be- 
neath the roof of this Hall, as it originally was 
the court of justice in which the King presided 
in person. In this Hall Charles I. was tried 
and condemned to be beheaded. At poe it 
is occasionally fitted up for the trial of peers, or 
of any persons on the mnpconnences of the Com- 
mons; and it was lately fitted up for the trial of 
Lord Melville and Mr. Hastings. At other 
times it forms a promenade for lawyers and sui- 
tors during the sitting of the adjoining courts. 


KING DEATH. 
The words of the following fantastical song are by Barry 
Cornwall,--the music by Chevalier Sigismond Keukomm 
Kramer. | 
King Death was a rare old fellow, 
He sat where no sun could shine; | 
And he lifted his hands so yellow, 
And pour’d out his coal black wine. 
Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah! for the coal black wine, 
For the coal black wine. 


There came to him many a maiden, 
Whose eyes had forgot to shine; 
And widows with grief o’erladen, 
For a draught of his sleepy wine. 
Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah, &c. 


The scholar left ali his learning, 
The poet his fancied woes; 
And the beauty her bloom returning, 
Left life to the fading rose. | 
Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah, &c. 


Ail came to the rare old fellow, 
Who laugh’d till his eyes dropp’d brine, 
And he gave them his hand so yellow, 
And pledged them in death’s black wine. 
Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah, &c. 


WESTMINSTER HALL——KING DEATH-—-THE BRAVO. 


A complete copy of Mr. Cooper’s new novel, 
The Bravo, having been kindly lent to us, we 
have made a considerable extract from it, for 
this day’s paper. The part which we insert 
is an account of a regatta, or boat race, at 
Venice, distinguished by the characterisic su- 
periority of the author in all water scenes. The 
old man who bears away the prize is a fisher- 
man of the Lagunes, who had lost his darling 
son in the service of the republic, and whose last 
hope, a grandson, was impressed and torn from 
him for the navy. His object in contending in 
the race, was to secure an opportunity of 2 
ing his suit for the restoration of the boy. Of the 
whole work, we may confidently say that it is 
very able—a performance of genius and power. 
It will, We think, fully sustain the reputation of 
Mr. Cooper. The title may seem to imply trite- 
ness in the story; but to us the plot, and some of 
the characters, are new, and the localities are 
described witha graphie freshness which will be 
perceived and enjoyed even by the travellers 
who have surveyed them. If we could complain | 
of the novelist, on this occasion, it would be on 
account of the painfulness of the mterest which 
he excites in several chapters, and the impres- 
sion of melancholy which is left by the fate of 
his principal personages. | 


EXTRACT FROM MR. COOPER’S NEW NOVEL. 


“THE BRAVO.” 


It has been seen that the gondolas, which were 
to contend in the race, had been towed towards 
the place of starting, in order that the men might 
enter on the struggle with undiminished vigour. 
In this precaution, even the humble and half-clad 
fisherman had not been neglected, but his boat, 
like others, was attached to the large barges to 
which this duty had been assigned. Still, as he 
passed along the canal, before the crowded bal- 
conies and groaning vessels which lined its sides, 
there arose that scornful and deriding laugh, 
which seems ever to grow more strong and bold? 
as misfortune weighs most heavily on its subject. 

The old man was not unconscious of the re- 
marks of which he was the subject: and, as it is 
rare indeed that our sensibilities do not survive 
our better fortunes, even he was so far conscious 
of a fall as not to be callous to contempt thus 


| openly expressed. He looked wistfully on every 


side of him, and seemed to search, in every eye 
he encountered, some portion of the sympa 

which his meek and humble feelings still pa | 
But even the men of his caste and profession 
| threw jibes upon his ear; and, though of all the 


| competitors perhaps the one whose motives most 


hallowed his ambition, he was held to be the only 
proper subject of mirth. For the solution of this 
revolting trait of human character, we are not 
to look to Venice and her institutions, since it is 
known that none are so prrogent, OR occasions, 
as the ridden, and that the abject and insolent 
spirits are usually tenants of the same bosom. 

The movement of the boats brought those of 
the masked waterman and the subject of these 
taunts side by side. 

“Thou art not the favorite in this strife,” ob- 


served the former, when a fresh burst of jibes 
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_ lack of sinews to make 


THE BRAVO. 


were showered on the head of his unresisting as- 
sociate. ‘ Thou hast not been sufficiently heed- 
fulof thy attire; for this is a town of luxury, and 
he who would meet applause must appear on the 
canals in the guise of one less borne upon by for- 
tune.”’ 

“I know them! I know them!” returned the 
fishermen; “* they are led away by their pride, 
and they think il of one who cannot share in 
their vanities. But, friend unknown, I have 
brought with me a face which, old though it be, 


and wrinkled, and worn by the weather like the } 


stones of the sea-shore; is uncovered to the eye, 
and without shame.” 

“There may be reasons, which thou knowest 
not, why I weara mask. But ifmy face be hid, 
the limbs are bare, and thou seest there is no 
ood that which I have 
undertaken. Thou shouldst have thought better 
of the matter, ere thou puttest thyself in the way 
of so much mortification. Defeat will not cause 
the people to treat thee more tenderly.” 

“If my sinews are old and stiffened, Signor 
Mask, they are long used to toil. As to shame, 
if it is a shame to be below the rest of mankind 
in fortune, it will not now come for the first time. 
A heavy sorrow hath befallen me, and this race 
may lighten the burthen of grief. I shall not 
pretend that 1 hear this laughter, and all these 
scornful speeches as one listens to the evening 


breeze on the Lagunes—for a man is still a man, 


though he lives with the humblest and eats of the 
coarsest. But let it pass; Sant’ Antonio will 
ive me heart to bear it!.”’ 
“Thou hast a stout mind, fisherman; and I 


would gladly pray my pasene to grant thee a 
‘stronger arm, but that Ih 


ave much need of this 
victory myself. Wilt thou be content with the 
second prize, if, by any manner of skill, I might 
aid thee inthy efforts ?—for, 1 suppose, the metal 


of the third is as little to thy taste as it is to my 


own.” 

*¢ Nay, | count net on gold, or silver.” 

“Can the honour of such a struggle awaken 
the pride of one like thee.” 

The old man looked earnestly at his compan- 
ion; but he shook his head, without an answer. 
Fresh merriment, at his expense, caused him 
to bend his face towards the scoffers; and he per- 
ceived they were, just then, passing a numer- 
ous group of his fellows of the Lagunes, who 
seemed to feel that his unjustifiable ambition re- 
flected, in some degree, on the honour of their 
whole body. > 

How now, old Antonio!” shouted the boldest 
of the band,—"‘is it not enough that thou hast 
won the honors of the net, but thou wouldst have 
a golden oar at thy neck?” 

* We shall yet see him of the senate?” cried 
a second. | 

‘** He standeth in need of the horned bonnet 


for his naked head,” continued a third. “ We 


shall see the brave Admiral Antonio, sailing in 
the Bucentaur, with the nobles of the land!” 
Their sallies were succeeded by hoarse laugh- 
ter. Even the fair,in the balconies, were not 
uninfluenced by these constant jibes; and the 
apparent discrepancy between the condition and 
the means of so unusual a pretender to the ho- 
nours of the regatta. The purpose of the old 


man wavered; but he seemed goaded by some 
inward incentive that still emabled him to main- 
tain his ground. His companion closely watched 
the varying expression of a countenance that 
was far too little trained in deception to conceal 
the feelings within; and, as they approached the 
place of starting, he again spoke. 

“ Thou mayest yet withdraw,’ he said ;—* why 
should one of thy years make the little time he 
has to stay bitter, by hearing the ridicule of his 
associates for the rest of his life ?” 

“St. Anthony did a greater wonder, when he 
caused the fishes to come upon the waters to hear 
his preaching; and I will not shew a cowardly 
heart, at a moment when there is most need of 
resolution.” 

The masked waterman crossed himself de- 
voutly; and, relinquishing all further design to 
persuade the other to abandon the fruitless con-~ 
test, he gave all his thoughts to his own interest 
in the coming struggle. 

The narrowness of most of the canals at Ve- 
nice, with the innumerable angles and the con- 
stant passing, have given rise to a fashion of 
ccnstruction. and of rowing that are so peculiar 
to that city and its immediate dependencies as to 
require some explanation. he reader has 
already understood that a gondola is a long, nar- 
row, and light boat, adapted to the uses of the 
place, and distinct from the wherries of all other 
towns. The distance between the dwellings, on 
most of the canals, is so small, that the width of 
the latter does not admit of oars on both sides at 
the same time. 


frequency of the bridges and the corners, have 
suggested the expediency of placing the face of 
the waterman in the direction in which the boat 
is steering, and, of course, of keeping him on his 
feet. As every gondola, when fully equipped, 
has its pavilion in the centre, the heightof the 
latter renders it necessary to place him who 


-steers on such an elevation, as will enable him to 


overlook it. From these several causes, a one- 
oared boat, in Venice, is propelled by a gondo- 
lier who stands on a little angular deck in its 
stern, formed like the low roof of a house; and 
the stroke of the oar is given by a push, instead 


of a pull,as is common elsewhere. ‘T'his, habit 


of rowing erect, however, which is usually done 
by a forward, instead of a backward movement 
of the body, is not unfrequent in all the ports o7 
the Mediterranean, though in no other is there a 
boat which resembles the gondola in all its pro- 
perties, or uses. The upright position of the 
gondolier requires that the pivot on which the 
oar rests should have a corresponding elevation ; 
and there is, consequently, a species of bumkin, 
raised from the side of the boat, to the desired 
height,and which being formed of a crooked and 


very irregular knee of wood, has two or three 


row-locks, one above the other, to suit the sta- 
ture of,different individuals, or to give a broader 
or a narrower sweep of the blade, as the move- 
ment shall require. As there is frequent occa- 
sion to cast the oar from one of these row-locks 
to the other, and not unfrequently to change its 
side, it rests in a very open bed; and the instru- 
ment is kept in its place by great dexterity alone, 
and by a perfect knowledge of the means of ac- 
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WESTMINSTER HALL, LONDON, 
AND CORONATION BANQUET. 


Westminster Hall is the largest room in Eu- 
rope, tinsupported by pillars, except the Theatre 
at Oxford. It is 275 feet in length, and 75 in 


breadth. The rvof is of Chesnut, of curious | 


Gothic Architecture and workmanship. This 
great Hall was built by William Rufus, in the 
time of Edward the Confessor, and repairsd and 
enlarged by Richard the Second. It was ori- 

inally used as a | rate in which to entertain the 
King’s cuests and dependants on great festivals, 
Richard II. having entertained 10,000 persons 
within its walls; and it is still used for Corona- 
tion feasts. 

On the.day of the Coronation, from hence the 
King and his attendants walk ona platform to 
Westminster Abbey, where the ceremony of 
taking the oath, and receiving the crown, is per- 
formed. After which the retinue return to the 
Hall to dinner. The plate is a representation of 
the banquet given at the Coronation of George 
IV., the ceremonies attending which were much 
more gaudy, imposing, and magnificent, than 
those cuencent on thelate crowning of King Wil- 
liam and Queen Adelaide. The Dinner, on 
this late’ occasion was omitted, as were several 
other ceremonies, in order to abridge the detail- 
ed show. 

Parliaments have frequently been held be- 
neath the roof of this Hall, as it originally was 
the court of justice in which the King presided 
in person. In this Hall Charles II. was tried 
and condemned to be beheaded. At — it 
is occasionally fitted up for the trial of peers, or 
of any persons on the ag Mos gaps of the Com- 
mons; and it was lately fitted up for the trial of 
Lord Melville and Mr. Hastings. At other 
times it forms a promenade for lawyers and sui- 
tors during the sitting of the adjoining courts. 


KING DEATH. 

The words of the following fantastical song are by Barry 
Cornwall,--the music by Chevalier Sigismond Keukomm 
Kramer. 

King Death was a rare old fellow, 
He sat where no sun could shine ; 
And he lifted his hands so yellow, 
And pour’d out his coal black wine. 
Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah! for the coal black wine,. 
For the coal black wine. 


There came to him many a maiden, 
Whose eyes had forgot to shine; 
And widows with grief o’erladen, 
For a draught of his sleepy wine. | 
Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah, &c. 


The scholar left ali his learnmg, ~ 
The poet his fancied woes; 
And the beauty her bloom returning, 
Left life to the fading rose. 
3 Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah, &c. 


Ail came to the rare old fellow, 
Who langh’d till his eyes dropp’d brine, 
And he gave them his hand so yellow, 
And pledged them in death’s black wine. 
Hurrah, hurrah, hurrah, &c. 


WESTMINSTER HALL—KING DEATH—THE BRAVO. 


A complete copy of Mr. Cooper’s new novel, 
The Bravo, having been kindly lent to us, we 
have made a considerable extract from it, for 
this day’s paper. The part which we insert 
is an account of a regatta, or boat race, at 
Venice, distinguished by the characterisic su- 


periority of the author in all water scenes. The 


old man who bears away the prize is a fisher- 
man of the Lagunes, who had lost his darling 
son in the service of the republic, and whose last 
hope, a grandson, was impressed and torn from 
him for the navy. His ebject in contending in 
the race, was to secure an opportunity of press- 
ing his suit for the restoration of the boy. Of the 
whole work, we may confidently say that it is 
very able—a performance of genius and power. 
It will, we think, fully sustain the reputation of 


Mr. Cooper. The title may seem to imply trite- 


ness in the story; but to us the plot, and some of 
the characters, are new, and the localities are 
described with a graphie freshness which will be 
perceived and enjoyed even by the travellers 
who have surveyed them. If we could complain 

of the novelist, on this occasion, it would be on 
account of the painfulness of the mterest which 
he excites in several chapters, and the impres- 
sion of melancholy which is left by the fate of 
his principal personages. | 7 


EXTRACT FROM MR. COOPER'S NEW NOVEL. 


“THE BRAVO.” 


It has been seen that the gondolas, which were 
to contend im the race, had been towed towards 
the place of starting, in order that the men might 
enter on the struggle with undiminished viguur. 
In this precaution, even the humble and half-clad 
fisherman had not been neglected, but his boat, 
like others, was attached to the large barges to 
which this duty had been assigned. Still, as he 
passed along the canal, before the crowded bal- 
conies and groaning vessels which lined its sides, 
there arose that scornful and deriding laugh 
which seems ever to grow more strong and bold, 


-as misfortune weighs most heavily on its subject. | 


The old man was not uneonscious of the re- 
marks of which he was the subject: and, as it is 
rare indeed that our sensibilities do not survive 


our better fortunes, even he was so far conscious 
‘of a fall as not to be callous to contempt thus 


openly expressed. He looked wistfully on every 


‘side of him, and seemed to search, in every ey 


e 
he encountered, some portion of the sympa 

which his meek and humble feelings stil ton 
But even the men of his caste and profession 


threw jibes upon his ear; and, though of all the 
competitors perhaps the one whose motives most 


hallowed his ambition, he was held to be the only 
proper subject of mirth. For the solution of this 


‘revolting trait of human character, we are not 


to look to Venice and her institutions, since it is" 
known that none are so prrogent, OA OCCasions, 
as the ridden, and that the abject and insolent 
spirits are usually tenants of the same bosom. 

The movement of the boats brought those of 
the masked waterman and the subject of these 
taunts side by side. 

“Thou art not the favorite in this strife,” ob- 
served the former, when a fresh burst of jibes 
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THE BRAVO. 


were showered on the head of his unresisting as- 


sociate. “ Thou hast not been sufficiently heed- 
fulof thy attire; for this is a town of luxury, and 
he who would meet applause must appear on the 
canals in the guise of one less borne upon by for- 
tune.”’ 

‘I know them! I know them!” returned the 
fishermen; ‘they are led away by their pride, 
and they think ill of one who cannot share in 
their vanities. But, friend unknown, | have 
brought with me a face which, old though it be, 
and wrinkled, and worn by the weather like the 
stones of the sea-shore; is uncovered to the eye, 
and without shame.” 

‘‘There may be reasons, which thou knowest 
not, why I weara mask. But ifmy face be hid, 
the limbs are bare, and thou seest there is no 


lack of sinews to make ony that which I have 


undertaken. Thou shouldst have thought better 
of the matter, ere thou puttest thyself in the way 
of so much mortification. Defeat will not cause 
the people to treat thee more tenderly.” 


“If my sinews are old and stiffened, Signor 
-Mask, they are long used to toil. As to shame, 


if it is a shame to be below the rest of mankind 


in fortune, it will not now come for the first time. 


A heavy sorrow hath befallen me, and this race 
may lighten the burthen of grief. I shall not 
pretend that 1 hear this laughter, and all these 
scornful speeches as one listens to the evening 
breeze on the Lagunes—for a man is still a man, 
though he lives with the humblest and eats of the 
coarsest. But let it pass; Sant’ Antonio will 
give me heart to bear it!”’ | 

“Thou hast a stout mind, fisherman; and | 
would gladly pray my patron to grant thee a 
stronger arm, but that I Ears much need of this 
victory myself. Wilt thou be content with the 
second prize, if, by any manner of skill, [ might 
aid thee in thy efferts?—for, | suppose, the metal 
of the third is as little to thy taste as it is to my 
own.” 

** Nay, | count net on gold, or silver.”’ 

“Can the honour of such a struggle awaken 
the pride of one like thee.”’ 
- The old man looked earnestly at his compan- 


~ jon; but he shook his head, without an answer. 


Fresh merriment, at his expense, caused him 
to bend his face towards the scoffers; and he per- 
ceived they were, just then, passing a numer- 
ous group of his fellows of the Lagunes, who 
seemed to feel that his unjustifiable ambition re- 
flected, in some degree, on the honour of their 
whole body. 

How now, old Antonio!’ shouted the boldest 
of the band,—‘‘is it not enough that thou hast 
won the honors of the net, but thou wouldst have 
a golden oar at thy neck?” | 

* We shall yet see him of the senate?” cried 
a second. 

‘** He standeth in need of the horned bonnet 
for his naked head,” continued a third. “* We 
shall see the brave Admiral Antonio, sailing in 
the Bucentaur, with the nobles of the land!” 

Their sallies were succeeded by hoarse laugh- 
ter. Even the fair,in the balconies, were not 
uninfluenced by these constant jibes; and the 
apparent discrepancy between the condition and 
the means of so unusual a pretender to the ho- 
nours of the regatta. The purpose of the old 


man wavered; but he seemed goaded by some 
inward incentive that still erabled him to main- 
tain his ground. His companion closely watched 
the varying expression of a countenance that 
was far too little trained in deception to conceal 
the feelings within; and, as they approached the 
place of starting, he again spoke. 

“ Thou mayest yet withdraw,” he said ;—* why 
should one of thy years make the little time he 
has to stay bitter, by hearing the ridicule of his 
associates for the rest of his life?” 


“St. Anthony did a greater wonder, when he © 


caused the fishes to come upon the waters to hear 
his preaching; and I will not shew a cowardly 
heart, at a moment when there is most need ot 
resolution.” 

~The masked waterman crossed himself de- 
voutly; and, relinquishing all further design to 
persuade the other to abandon the fruitless con- 
test, he gave all his thoughts to his own interest 
in the coming struggle. 

The narrowness of most of the canals at Ve- 
nice, with the innumerable angles and _ the con- 
stant passing, have given rise to a fashion of 
ccnstruction and of rowing that are so peculiar 
to that city and its immediate dependencies as to 
require some explanation. he reader has 
already understood that a gondola is a long, nar- 
row, and light boat, adapted to the uses of the 
place, and distinct from the wherries of all other 
towns. ‘The distance between the dwellings, on 
most of the canals, is so small, that the width of 
the latter does not admit of oars on both sides at 
the same time. The necessity of constantly 
turning aside to give room for others, and the 
frequency of the bridges and the corners, have 
suggested the expediency of placing the face of 
the waterman in the direction in which the boat 
is steering, and, of course, of keeping him on his 
feet. As every gondola, when fully equipped, 
has its pavilion in the centre, the height of the 
latter renders it necessary to place him who 
steers on such an elevation, as will enable him to 
overlook it. Irom these several causes, a one- 
oared boat, in Venice, is propelled by a gondo- 
lier who stands on a little angular deck in its 
stern, formed like the low roof of a house; and 
the stroke of the oar is given by a push, instead 
of a pull,as is common elsewhere. ‘This habit 
of rowing erect, however, which is usually done 
by a forward, instead of a backward movement 


of the body, is not unfrequent in all the ports of 


the Mediterranean, though in no other is there a. 
boat which resembles the gondola in all its pro- 
perties, or uses. The upright position of the 
gondolier requires that the pivot on which the 
oar rests should have a corresponding elevation ; 
and there is, consequently, a species of bumkin, 
raised from the side of the boat, to the desired 
height,and which being formed of a crooked and 
very irregular knee of wood, has two or three 
row-locks, one above the other, to suit the sta- 
ture of,different individuals, or to give a broader 
or a narrower sweep of the blade, as the move- 
ment shall require. As there is frequent occa- 
sion to cast the oar from one of these row-locks 
to the other, and not unfrequently to change its 
side, it rests in a very open bed; and the instru- 
ment is kxept in its place by great dexterity alone, 


and by a perfect knowledge of the means of ac- 
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commodating the force and the rapidity of the 
cflort to the forward movement of the boat and 
the resistance of the water. All these difficulties 
united, render skill in a gondolier one of the most 
delicate branches of the waterman’s art, as it is 
clear that muscular strength alone, though of 
great aid, can avail but little in such a practice. 
- ‘The great canalof Venice, following its wind- 
ing, being more than a league in length, the dis- 
tance in the present race was reduced nearly 
half, by causing the boats to start from the Rialto. 
At this point. then, the gondolas were all assem- 


bled, attended by those who were to place them. 


As the whole of the population which, before, 
had been extended along the whole course of the 
water, was now crowded between the bridge 
and the Bucentaur, the long and graceful avenue 
resembled a vista of human heads. It was an 
imposing sight to look along that bright and lhi- 
ving lane, and the heart of each competitor beat 
high, as hope, or pride, or apprehension, became 


the feeling of the moment. 


“Gino of Calabria,” cried the marshal who 
placed the gondolas, ‘*thy station is on the right. 
Take it, Januarius speed thee!” 

The servitor of Don Camillo assumed his oar, 
and the boat glided gracefully into its berth. 

"Thou comest next, Enrico of Fusina. Call 
stoutly on thy Paduan patron, and husband thy 
strength; for none of the main have ever yet 
borne away a prize in Venice.” | 

- He then summoned, in succession, those whose 
names have not been mentioned, and placed 
them, side by side, in the centre of the canal. 

‘“* Here is place for thee, Signore,” continued 


the officer, inclining his head to the unknown 


gondolier; for he had imbibed the general im- 
pressions that the face of some young patrician 
was concealed beneath the mask, to humour the 
fancy of some capricious fair. ‘* Chance hath 
given thee the extreme left.”’ 

“Thou hast forgotten to call the fisherman,” 
observed the masker, as he drove his own gon- 
dola into its station. 

“ Does the hoary fool persist in exposing his 
vanity and his rags to the best in Venice?” 

can take place in the rear,’ meekly ob- 
served Antonio. “There may be those in the 
Ime it doth not become one like me to crowd; 
and afew strokes of the oar, more or less, can 
differ but little, in so long a strife.” | 

* Thou hadst better push modesty to discre- 
tion, and remain.” 

“If it be your pleasure, Signore, I would ra- 
ther see what St. Anthony may do for an old 
fisherman, who has prayed to him, night and 
morning, these sixty years!” 

“It is thy right; and, as thou seemest content 
with it, keep the place thou hast in the rear. It 
is only occupying it a little earlier than thou 
wouldst otherwise. Now, recall the rules of the 
games, hardy gondoliers, and make thy last ap- 
peal to thy patrons. There is to be no crossing, 
or other foul expedients; nought except ready 
oars, and nimble wrists. He who varies, need- 
lessly, from his line until he leadeth, shall be re- 
called by name; and whoever is guilty of any 
act to spoil the sports, or otherwise to offend the 
patricians, shall be both checked and punished, 
be ready for the signal.” 


THE BRAVO. 


The assistant, who was a strongly manned 
boat, fell back a little, while runners, similarly 
equipped, went ahead to order the curious from 
the water. These preparations were scarcely 
made. when a signal floated on the nearest dome. 
It was repeated on the campanie, and a gun 
was fired at the arsenal. A deep but suppressed 
murmur arose in the throng, which was as quick- 
ly succeeded by suspense. 

Each gondolier had suffered the bows of his 
boat toincline slightly towards the left shore of 
the canal, as the jockey is seen, at the starting 
post, to turn his cruiser aside, in order to re- 
press its ardour, or divert its attention. But the 
first long and broad sweep of the oar brought 
ng te allina line again,and away they glided m 
a body. 

For the first few minutes there was no diffe- 
rence in speed, nor any sign by which the in- 
structed might detect the probable evidence of 
defeat or success. The whole ten, which formed 
the front line, skimmed the water with an equal 
velocity, beak to beak, as if some secret attrac- 
tion held each in its place, while the humble, tho’ 
equally light barkof the fisherman, steadily kept 
its position in the rear. . 

The boats were soon held in command. The 
oars got their justest poise and widest sweep, 
and the wrists of the men accustomed to their 
play. The line began to waver. It undulated, 
the glittering prow of one protruding beyond the 


others; and then it changed its form. Enrico 


of Fusina shot ahead, and, privileged by success, 
he insensibly sheered more into the centre of the 
canal, avoiding by the change, the eddies, and 
the other obstructions of the shore. This ma- 
neeuvre which, in the language of the course, 
would have been called ** taking the track,’ had 
the additional advantage of throwing upon those 
who followed some trifling impediment from the 
back water. The sturdy and practised Bartolo- 
meo of the Lido, as his companions usually called 
him, came next, occupying the space on his lea- 
der’s quarter, where he suffered least from the 
re-action caused by the stroke of his oar. Tue 
gondolier of Don Camillo, also, scon shot out of 
the crowd, and was seen plying his arms vigour- 
ously still further to the right, and a little in the 
rear of Bartolomeo. Then came in the centre 
of the canal, and near as might be in the rear of 
the triumphant waterman of the main, a dense 
body, with little order and varying positions, 
compelling each other to give way, and, other- 
wise increasing the difficulties of their struggle. 
More to the left, and so near the palaces as bare- 
ly to allow room for the sweep of his oar, was 
the masked competitor, whose progress seemed 
retarded by some unseen cause, for he cradually 
fell behind all the others; until several boat’s 


lengths of open water lay between him and even. 


the groupe of his nameless opponents. Still he 
plied his arms steadily, and with sufficient skill. 
As the interest of mystery had been excited in his 
favour, a rumour passed up the canal, that the 
young cavalier had been little favored by for- 
tune in the choice of a boat. Others, who re- 
flected more deeply on causes, whispered of the 
folly of one of his habits, taking the risk of mor- 
tification by a competition with men whose daily 
labour had hardened their sinews, and whose 
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THE BRAVO. 


practice enabled them to judge closely of every 
chance of the race. But wien the eyes of the 
multitude turned from the cluster of passing 
boats to the solitary barge of the fisherman, who 
came singly on in the rear, admiration was again 
turned to derision. | | 

Antonio had cast aside the cap, he wore of 
wont, and the few straggling hairs that were left 
- Streamed about his hollow temples, leaving the 
whole of his swarthy features exposed to view. 
More than once, as the gondola came or, his 
eyes turned aside reproachfully, as if he keenly ; 
felt the stings of so many unlicensed tongues 
appa to feelings which, though blunted by his 
habits and condition, were far from extinguished. 
Laugh rose above laugh, however, and taunt 
succeeded taunt more bitterly as the boats came 
among the gorgeous palaces, which lined the 
canal nearer te the goal. It was not that the 
owners of these lordly piles indulged in the un- 
feeling triumph, but their dependants, constantly 
subject themselves to the degrading influence 
of a superior presence, let loose the long-pent 
torrents of their arrogance, on the head of the 
first unresisting subject which offered. 

Antonio bore all thei jibes manfully, if not in 
tranquility, and always without retori, until he 
again appreached the spot occupied by his com- 
panions of the Lagunes. Here his eye sunk un- 
der the repreaches, and his oar faltered. The 
taunts and denunciations increased as he lost 

ound, and there was a moment when the re- 
buked and humbled spirit of the old man seemed 
about to relinquish the contest. But dashing a 
hand across his brows, as if tecleara sight which 
had become dimmed and confused, he continued ’ 
to ply the oar, and, happily, he was soon past the 
point most trying to his resolution. From this 
moment the cries against the fisherman diminish- 
ed,as the Bucentaur, though still distant, was 
now in sight, interest in the issue of the race ab- 
sorbed all other feelings. 

Enrico still kept the lead; but the judges of the 
gondolier’s skill began to detect signs of exhaust- 
ion, in his faltering stroke. The waterman of 
the Lido pressed him hard, and the Calabrian 
was drawing more into a line with them both.— 
At this moment, too, the masked competitor ex- 
hibited a force and skill that none had expected 
tosee in one of his supposed rank. His body 
was thrown more upon the effort of the oar, and 
as his leg was stretched behind to aid the stroke, 
it discovered a volume of muscle, and an excel- 
lence of proportion, that excited murmurs of ap- 

lause. The consequence was soon apparent.— 
is gondola glided past the crowd, in the centre 
of the canal, and by a change that was nearly in- 
sensible, he became the fourth in the race. The 
shouts which rewarded his success had scarcely 
parted from the multitude, ere their admiration 
was called to a new and an entirely unexpected 
aspect in the struggle. 
eft to his own exertions, and less annoyed by 
that derision and contempt, which often defeats 
even more generous exertions, Antonio had 
drawn nearer to the crowd of nameless competi- 
tors. Though undistinguished in this narrative, 
there were seen, in that group of gondoliers, fa- 
ces well known on the canals of Venice as be 
longing to watermen, in whose dexterity and 
47 


force the city took pride. Either favored by his 
insolated position, or availing himself of the em- 
barrassment these men gave to each other, the 
despised fishermen was seen a little on their left, 
coming up abreast, with a stroke of velocity that 
promised further success. ‘The expectation was 

uickly realized. He passsed them all amida 
dead and wondering silence, and took his station 
as fifth in the struggle. 3 

From this moment all interest in those who 
formed the vulgar mass was lost. Every eye 
was turned toward the front, where the strife 
increased at each stroke of the oars, and where 
the issue began to assume a new and doubtful 
character. The exertions of the waterman of 
Fusina were seemingly redoubled, though his 
boat went no faster. ‘he gondola of Bartolo- 
meo shot past him; it was tollowed by those of 
Gino and the masqued gondolier, while not a cry 
betrayed the breathless interest of the multitude. 
But when the boat of Antonio also swept ahead, 
there arose such a hum of voices as escapes a 
throng, when a sudden and violent change of 
feeling is produced in their wayward sentiments. 
Enrico was frantic with the disgrace. He urg- 
ed every power of his frame to avert the dis- 
dishonor, with the desperate energy of an Italian, 
and then he cast himself into the bottom of the 
gondola, tearing his hair and weeping in agony. 


His example was followed by those in the rear, — 


though with more governed feelings, for: they 
shot aside among the boats that lined the canal, 
were lost to view. 

From this open and unexpected abandonment 
of the struggle, the spectators got the surest evi- 
dence of its desperate character. But as man 
has little sympathy for the unfortunate when his 
feelings are excited by competition, the defeated 
were quickly forgotten. The name of Bartolo- 
meo was borne high — the winds, by a thou- 
sand voices, and his fellows of the Piazzetta and 
the Lido called on him, aloud, to die for the honor 
of their craft. Well did the sturdy gondolier 
answer to their wishes, for palace after palace 


in the relative positions of the boats. But, like 
his predecessor, the leader redoubled his efforts, 
with diminished effect, and Venice had the mor- 
tification of seei 


sooner lost place than Gino, the masker, and the 


despised Antonio, in turn, shot by, leaving him. 


who had so lately been first in the race, the last. 
He did not, however, relinquish the strife, but 
continued to struggle with the energy of one 
who merited a better fortune, 

When this unexpected and entirely new cha- 
racter was given to the contest, there still re- 
mained a broad sheet of water between the ad- 
vancing gondolas and the goal. Gino led, and 
with many favourable symptoms of his being able 
to maintain his advantage. He wasencouraged 
by the shouts of the multitude, who now forgot 
his Calabrian origin, in his success, while many 
of the serving men of his master cheered him on 
by name. All would not do. The masked wa- 
terman, for the first time, threw the grandeur of 
his skill and force into the oar. The ashen in- 
strument bent to the power of an arm whose 
strength appeared to increase at will, and th 


was left behind, and no further change was made 


a stranger leading one of the | 
most brilliant of her regattas. Bartolomeo no — 
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of the greyhound. The pliant gondola obeyed, 
and amid a shout which passed from the piazzetta 
to the Rialto, it glided a-head. 

If success gives force, and increases the phy- 


sical and moral energies, there is a fearful and 


certain reaction in defeat. The follower of Don 
Camillo was. no exception to the general law, 
and when the masked competitor passed him, the 


boat of Antonio followed as if it were impelled 


by the same strokes. The distance between the 
two leading gondolas even now seemed to lessen, 
and there was a moment of breathless interest, 
when all there expected to see the fisherman, in 
= of his years and boat, shooting past his 
rival, | 
- But expectation was deceived. He of the mask, 
notwithstanding his previous efforts, seemed to 
sport with the toil, so ready was the sweep of his 
oar, so sure its stroke, and so vigorous the arm 
by which it was impelled. Nor was Antonio an 
antagonist to despise. If there was less of the 
ace of a practised gondolier of the canals in 
is attitudes, than in those of his companion, 


there was no relaxation in the force of his sinews. 


They sustained him to the last, with that endur- 
ing power which had been begotten by three- 
score years of unremitting labour, and while his 
stillathletic form wasexerted to the utmost, there 
appeared no failing of its energies. pee 

A few moments sent the leading gondolas se- 
veral lengths ahead of their nearest followers. 
The dark beak of the fisherman’s boat hung upon 
the quarter of the more showy bark of his anta- 
gonist, but it could do no more. The port was 
open befere them, and they glanced by church, 
palace, barge, mystick, and feluca, without the 


slightest inequality in their relative speed. The 


masked waterman glanced a look behind, as if 
to calculate his advantage, and then bending 
again to his pliant oar, he spoke loud enough to 
be heard only by him who pressed so hard upen 
his track. 

“ Thou hast deceived me, fisherman!” he said, 
‘“‘ there is more of manhood in thee, yet, than I 
had thought.” 

“If there is manhood in my arms, there is 
childishness and sorrow at the heart;” was the 


ly. 
" Dost thou so prize a golden bauble? Thou 
art second; be content with thy lot.” 

“Tt will not do; I must be foremost, or I have 
wearied my old limbs in vain!” 

This brief dialogue was uttered with an ease 
that showed how far use had accustomed both 
to powerful bodily efforts, and with a firmness of 
tone that few could have equalled, in a moment 
of so great physical effort. The masker was si- 
lent, but his purpose seemed to waver. Twenty 
strokes of his powerful oar blade, and the goal 
was attained: but his sinews were not so much 
extended, and that limb, which had shown so fine 
a developement of muscle, was less swollen and 
rigid. ‘The gondola of old Antonio glided abeam. 
_ “ Push thy soul into the blade,” muttered he of 
the mask, * or thou wilt yet be beaten!” 

The fisherman threw every effort of his body 
on the coming effort, and he gained a fathom.— 
Another stroke caused the boat to quiver to its 


ceutre, and the water curled from its bows, like | 
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—— of his body became rapid as the leaps | 
t 


the ripple of a rapid. Then the gondola darted 
between the two goal-barges, and the little flags 
that marked the point of victory fell into the wa- 
ter. The action was scarce noted, ere the glit- 
tering beak of the masker shot past the eves of 
the judges, who doubted, for an instant, on whom 


success had fallen. Gino was not long behind, — 


and after him came Bartolomeo, fourth and last, 
in the best contested race that had ever been 
seen on the waters of Venice. 

When the flags fell, men held their breaths in 
suspense. Few knew the victor, so close had 
been the struggle. But a flourish of trumpets 
soon commanded attention, and then a herald 
proclaimed that— 3 


** Antonio, a fisherman ofthe Lagunes, favour- 


ed by his holy patron of the Miraculous Draught, 
had borne away the prize of gold—while a wa- 
terman, who wore his face concealed, but who 
hath trusted to the care of the blessed San Gio- 
vanni of the Wilderness, is worthy of the silver 
prize, and that the third had fallen to the fortunes 
of Gino of Calabria, a servitor of the illustrious 
Don Camillo Monforte, Duca di Sant’ Agata, 
and Lord of many Neapolitan Seignories.”’ 


When this formal announcement was made, — 


there succeeded a silence like that of the tomb. 
‘hen there arose a general shout among the liv- 
ing mass, which bore on high the name of Anto- 
nio, as if they celebrated the success of some 
conqueror. All feeling of contempt was lost in 
the influence of his triumph. The fishermen of 
the Lagunes, who so lately had loaded their aged 
companion with contumely, shouted for his glory, 
with a zeal that manifested the violence of the 
transition from mortification to pride, and, as has 
ever been, and ever will be the meed of success, 
he who was thought least likely to obtain it, was 
most greeted with praise and adulation, when it 
was found that the end had disappointed expec- 
tation. ‘T’en thousand voices were lifted in pro- 
claiming his skill and victory,and young and old, 
the fair, the gay, the noble, the winner of sequins 


and he who lost, struggled alike to catch a 


glimpse of the humble old man, who had so unex- 
pectedly wrought this change of sentiment in the 
feelings of a multitude. 

Antonio bore his triumph meekly. When his 
gondola had reached the goal, he checked its 
course, and, without discovering any of the usual 
signs of exhaustion, he remained standing, though 
the deep heaving of his broad and tawny chest, 
proved that his powers had been taxed to their 
utmost. He smiled as the shout arose on his ear, 
for praise is grateful, even to the meek; still he 
seemed oppressed with an emotion of a charac- 
ter deeper than pride. Age had somewhat dim- 
med his eye, but it was now full of hope. His 
features worked, a single burning drop fell on 
each rugged cheek. The fisherman then breath- 


ed more freely. 


Like his successful antagonist, the waterman 
of the mask betrayed none of the debility which 
usually succeeds great bodily exertion. His 


knees were motionless, his hand still grasped the: 


oar firmly, and he too kept his feet with a stea- 
diness that showed the physical perfection of his 
frame. On the other hand, both Gino and Bar- 
tolomeo sunkx in their respective boats, as they 
gained the goal, insuccession ; and so exhausted 
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was each of these renowned gondohiers, that se- 
veral moments elapsed before either had breath 
for speech. It was during this momentary pause 
that the multitude proclaimed its sympathy with 
the victor, by their longest and loudest shouts.— 
The noise had scarcely died away, however, be- 
fore a herald summoned Antonio of the Lagunes, 
the masked waterman of the blessed St. John of 
the wilderness, and Gino the Calabrian, to the 
presence of the doge, whose princely hand was 
to bestow the bose prizes of the regatta. 

When the three gondolas reached the side of 
the Bucentaur, the fisherman hung back, asif he 
distrusted his right to intrude himself into the 
presence of the senate. He was, however, com- 
manded to ascend, and signs were made for his 
two companions to follow. ie 

The nobles, clad in their attire of office, form- 
ed a long and imposing lane from the gangway 
to the stern, where the titular sovereign of that 
still more titular republic was placed, in the cen- 
tre of the high officers of the state, gorgeous and 
grave in borrowed guise and natural qualities. 

“ Approach,” said the prince mildly, observ- 
ing that the old and half-naked man that led the 
victors hesitated to advance, ‘* Thou art the 
conqueror, fisherman, and to thy hands must I 
consign the prize.” 

Antonio bent his knee to the deck, and bowed 
his head lowly-ere he obeyed. Then taking cou- 
rage, he drew nearer to the o of the doge, 
where he stood with a bewildered eye, and re- 


buked the further pleasure of his’ 


superiors. The aged prince paused for stillness 
to succeed the slicht movements created by cu- 
ee: When he spoke, it was amid a perfect 
calm. 

“It is the boast of our glorious republic,” he 
said, ‘that the rights of none are disregarded ; 
that the lowly receive their merited rewards as 
surely as the great; that St. Mark holds the ba- 
lance with an even hand, and that this obscure 
fisherman, having deserved the honours of this 
regatta, will receive them with the same readi- 
ness on the part of him who bestows, as if he 
were the most favoured follower of our own 
house. Nobles and burghers of Venice, learn 
to prize your excellent and equable laws on this 
occasion, for it is most in acts of familiar and 
- common.usage that the parental character of the 
government is seen, since in matters of higher 
moment, the eyes of a world impel a compliance 
with its own opinions.” 

The doge delivered these preliminary remarks 
in a firm tone, like one confident of his auditors’ 
applause. He was not deceived. No sooner 
had he done, than a murmur of approbation 
passed through the assembly, and extended itself 
to thousands who were beyond the sound of his 
voice, and to more who were beyond the reach 
of his meaning. The senators bent their heads 
in acknowledgment of the — of what their 
chief had uttered, and the latter, | waited 
to gather these signs of approving loyalty, pro- 
ceeded: 

“It is my duty, Antonio, and, being a duty, it 
hath become a pleasure, to place around thy 
neck this golden chain. The oar which it bears 
is an emblem of thy skill; and among thy asso- 
ciates it will be a mark of the republic’s favour 


and impartiality, and of thy own merit. Take 
it, then, vigorous old man, for wy os age hath 
thinned thy temples and furrowed thy cheek, it 
hath scarce affected thy wonderful sinews and 
hardy courage!” 

‘** Highness!” observed Antonio, recoiling a 

ace, when he found he was expected to stoop, 
in order that the bauble might be bestowed, ‘* | 
am not fit to bear about me such a sign of great- 
ness and good fortune. The glitter of the gold 
would mock my poverty, and a jewel, which 
comes from so princely a hand, would ill be 
placed on a naked bosom.” 

This unexpected refusal caused a general sur- 
prise,and a momentary pause. 

“Thou hast not entered on the struggle, fish- 
erman, without a view to its prize! But thou 
sayest truly, the golden ornament would, indeed, 
but ill befit thy condition and daily wants. Wear 
it for the moment; since it is meet that all should 
know the justice and impartiality of our deci- 


sions, and bring it to my treasurer when the 


sports are done; he will make such an exchange 


_as better suits thy wishes. There is precedent 


for this practice, and it shall be followed.” 

“ Illustrious Highness! I did not trust my old 
limbs in so hard a strife without hopes of a re- 
ward. But it is not gold, nor any vanity to be 
seen among my equals with that glittering jewel 
that led me to meet the scorn of the gondoliers, 
and the displeasure of the great.” 

“ Thou art deceived, honest fisherman, if thou 


supposest that we regard thy just ambition with 


displeasure. We love tosee a generous emu- 
lation among our people, and take ail proper 
means to encourage those aspiring spirits who 
bring honour to a state, and fortune to our 
shores.” 

“I pretend not to place my poor thoughts 
against those of my prince,” answered the fish- 
erman; “ my fears and shame have led me to 
believe that it would give more pleasure to the 
noble and gay, had a younger and happier borne 
away this honour.” 


-“'Thou must not think this. Bend then thy 


knee, that I may bestow the prize. When the 
sun sets, thou wilt find those in my palace, who 
will relieve thee of the ornament at a just remu- 
neration.” 

** Highness!” said Antonio, looking earnestly 
at the doge, who again arrested his movement, 
in surprise,“ J am old, and little wont to be 
spoilt by fortune. For my wants, the Lagunes, 
with the favour of the Holy St. Anthony, are 
sufficient; but it is in thy power to make the last 
days of an old man happy, and to have thy name 
remembered in many an honest and well meant 
prayer. Grant me back my child, and forget the 

oldness of a heart-broken father!”’ 7 

—* Ts not this he who urged us, with importu- 
nity, concerning a youth that is gone into the 
service of the state!” exclaimed the prince, 
across whose countenance passed that expres- 
sion of habitual reserve, which so often conceal- 
ed the feelings of the man. | 

“ The same,” returned a bold voice, which the 
ear of Antonio well knew came from the Signor 
Gradegino. 

‘“* Pity for thy ignorance, fisherman, represses 
ouranger. Receive thy claim and depart.” 
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Antonio did not waver. He kneeled with an 
air of profeund respect, and folding his hands 
on his bosom, he said— 

‘‘ Misery has made me bold, dread Prince! 
What I say comes from a heavy heart, rather 
than from a licentious tongue, and I pray your 
royal ear to listen with indulgence.” 

* Speak briefly then, for the sports are de- 
layed.” . 

x Mighty Doge! riches and poverty have 
caused a difference in our fortunes, which know- 
ledge and ignorance have made wider. I am 
rude in my discourse, and little suited to this 
illustrious company. But, Signiore, God hath 

iven to the fisherman the same feelings, and 

e same love for his offspring, as he has given 
toa prince. Did I place dependence only on 
the aid of my poor learning, I should not be dumb, 
but there is a strength within that gives me cou- 

to speak to the first and noblest in Venice, 
in of my child.” 

‘Thou canst not impeach the senate’s justice, 
old man, nor utter aught, in truth, against the 
known impartiality of the laws!” 

_“ Sovrano Mio! deign to listen, and you shall 
hear. [ am what your eyes behold—a man, poor, 
laborious, and drawing near tothe hour when 
he shall be called to the side of the blessed St. 
Anthony of Rimini, and stand in a presence, 
even greater than this. I am not vain enough to 
think that my humble name is to be found among 
those of the patricians who have served the re- 
public in her wars—that is an honour which 
none but the great,and the noble and the happy, 
can claim; butif the little I have done for my 
country is not in the Golden Book, it is written 
here;’”’ as Antonio spoke, he pointed to the scars 
on his half-naked form; ‘‘ these are signs of the 
enmity of the Turk, and now offer them as so 
many petitions to the bounty of thesenate.” 
come Thou speakest vaguely. What is thy will?” 
_“ Justice, mighty Prince. They have forced 
the only vigorous branch from the dying trunk 
—they have lopped the withering stem of its 
most promising shoot—they have exposed the 
sole companion of my labours and pleasures, 
the child to whom i have looked to close my 
eyes when it shall please God to call me away, 
untaught, and young in lessons of honesty and 
virtue, a boy in principle as in years, to all the 
temptation and sin, and dangerous companion- 
ship of the gallies!”’ | 

*Is this all? I had thought thy.gondola in 
the decay, had a right to use the Lagunes in 
question!”’ 

* Is this all!” repeated Antonio, looking round 
him in bitter melancholy. “Doge of Venice, it is 
more than one, old, heart-stricken, and bereay- 
ed, can bear!”’ 

“Go to; take thy golden chain and oar, and 
depart among thy bilows in triumph. Gladden 
thy heart at victory, on which thou couldst not, 
in reason, have counted, and leave the interests 


_of the state to those that are wiser than thee, and 


more fitted to sustain its cares.” 

The fisherman arose, with an air of rebuked 
submission, the result of a long life passed in 
the habit of political deference; but he did not 
approach to receive the proffered reward. 

‘* Bend thy head, fisherman, that his highness 
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may bestow the prize,’ commanded one of the 
officers. 

“1 ask not for gold, nor any oar, but that 
which carries me to the Lagunes in the morn- 
ing, and brings me back into the canals at night. 
Give me my child, or give me nothing.” 

‘* Away with him!” muttered a dozen voices; 
he uttered sedition! let him quit the galley!” 

The unknown waterman, to whose secret fa- 


concealed by the licensed mas 
“Thou art the gainer of the second prize,” 
said the prince, “ and were rigid justice done, 


thou shouldst receive the first also, since our fa- 


vour is not to be rejected with impunity. Kneel, 
that I may bestow the favour.” 

‘** Highness, pardon!” observed the masker, 
bowing with great respect, but withdrawing a 
single step from the offered reward; “ if it be 
your gracious will to grant a boon, for the suc- 
cess of the regatta, I, too, have to pray that it 
may be given 1n another form.” 

This is unusual. It is not wont that prizes, 
offered by the hand of a Venetian doge, should 
go a-begging.” 

‘“‘T would not seem to press more than is re- 
spectful in this great presence. I ask but little, 
and,in the wo 
than that which is now offered.” 

Name it.” 


** J, too, and on my knee, in dutiful homage to 
the chief of the state, beg that the prayer of the 


old fisherman be heard, and that the father and 
son pou be restored to each other, for the ser- 
vice will corrupt the tender years of the boy, and 
make the age of his parent miserable.” 

** This touches onimportunity! Who art thou, 
that comest in this hidden manner, to suppori a 
petition once refused?” | 

** Highness—the second victor in the ducal 
regatta!” 

Dost trifle in the answers! the protection of 
a mask in all that does not tend to unsettle the 
peace of the city, is sacred. But here seemeth 
matter to be looked into. Remove thy disguise, 
that we may see thee, eye to eye.” 

‘“‘ T have heard that he who kept civil speech, 
and in nought offended against the laws, might 
be seen at will, disguised in Venice, without 
question of his affairs, or name!” : 

‘* Most true, in all that does not offend St. 
Mark. But here is a concert worthy of inquiry. 
I command thee, unmask.” 

The waterman, reading in every face around 
him the necessity of obedience, slowly withdrew 
the means of concealment, and discovered the 
pallid countenace and glittering eyes of Jacopo. 
An involuntary movement of all near, left this 


the prince of Venice, ina wide circle of won- 
dering and curious listeners.”’ 

** | know thee not!” exclaimed the doge, with 
an amasement that proved his sincerity, after 
regarding the other earnestly for a moment.— 
as Phy reasons for the disguise should be better 
than thy reasons for refusing the prize.” 

The Signor Gradenigo drew near to the sove- 
reign, aa whispered in his ear. When he had 
done, the latter cast one look, in which curiosity 


and aversion were 10 singular union, at the 


vour Antonio owed his | 


it may cost the republic less, — 


dreaded person standing, singly, confronted with © 
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marked countenance of the Bravo, and then, he 
silently motioned him to depart. The throng 
drew about the royal person, with instinctive 
readiness, closing the space in his front. 

* We shall look into this, at our leisure,” said 
the doge. ‘“ Let the festivities proceed.” 

Jacopo bowed low, and withdrew. As he 
moved along the deck of the Bucentaur, the se- 
nators made way, as if pestilence was in his 
path, though it was quite apparent, by the ex- 
pressions of their faces, that it was obedience to 
a feeling of a mixed character. The avoided, 
but still tolerated Bravo descended to his gondo- 
la, and the usual signals were given to the mul- 
titude beneath, who believed the customary ce- 
remonies were ended. | 

-“ Let the gondolier of Don Camillo Monforte 
stand forth,’ cried a herald, obedient to the beck 
of a superior. 

“ Highness, here;’’ answered Gino, troubled 
and hurried. 

Thou art of Calabria?”’ 

Highness, yes.”’ 

‘“ But of long practice on our Venetian ca- 
nals, or thy gondola could never have outstrip- 
ped those of the readiest oarsmen. Thou servest 
a noble master?” 

** Highness, yes.” | 

‘* And it would seem that the Duke of St. 
Agata is happy in the possession of an honest 
and faithful follower?” 

** Highness, too happy.” 

‘“ Kneel and receive the reward of thy resolu- 
tion and skill.” | 

Gino, unlike those who had preceded him, bent 
a willing knee to the deck, and took the ‘oto 
with a low and humble inclination of the body. 
At this moment the attention of the. spectators 
was drawn from the short and simple ceremony 
by a loud shout, which arose from the water, at 
no great distance from the privileged bark of 
the senate. A common movement drew all to 
to the side of the galley, and the successful gon- 
dolier was quickly forgotten. 

A hundred boats were moving, in a body, to- 
wards the Lido, while the space they covered 
on the water presented one compact mass of the 
red caps of fishermen. In the midstof this ma- 
rine picture was seen the bare head of Antonio, 
borne along in the floating multitude, without 
any effort of hisown. The general impulsion 
was received from the vigorous arms of some 
thirty or forty of their number, who towed those 
in the rear by applying their force to three or 
four large gondolas in advance. 

There was no mistaking the object of this sin- 
gular and characterising procession. The te- 
nants of the Lagunes, with the fickleness with 
which extreme ignorance acts on human pas- 
sions, had suddenly experienced a violent revo- 
lution in their feelings towards their ancient 
comrade. He, who an hour before, had been 
derided as a vain and ridiculous pretender, and 
on whose head bitter imprecations had been so 
lavishly poured, was now Jauded with cries of 
triumph. | 

The gondoliers of the canals were laughed to 
scorn, and the ears of even the haughty were 
not respected, as the exulting band taunted their 
pampered menials. 


Inshort, by a process which is common enough 
with man in all the divisions and subdivisions of 
society, the merit of one was at once intimately 
and inseparably connected with the glory and 
exultation of all. 

Had the triumph of the fishermen confined it- 
self to this natural and common place exhibi- 
tion, it would not have given great offence to the 
vigilant and jealous power that watched over 


the peace of Venice. But, amid the shouts of 


greg were mingled cries of censure.— 
ords of grave import were even heard, de- 
nouncing those who refused to restore to Antonio 
his child; and it was whispered on the deck of 
the Bucentaur, that, filled with the egy wort 
importance of their passing victory, the hardy 
band of rioters had dared to menace a forcible 
appeal, to obtain what they audaciously termed 
the justice of the case. 
his ebullition of popular feeling was witnes- 
sed by the assembled senate in ominous and 
brooding silence. One, unaccustomed to reflec- 
tion en such a subject, or unpractised in the 
world, might have fancied alarm and uneasiness 
were painted on the grave countenances of the 
atricians, and that the signs of the times were 
ittle favorable to the continuance of an ascen- 
dency that was dependant more on the force of 
convention, than on the possession of any phy- 
sical superiority. But,on the other hand, one 
who was capable of judging between the power 
of political ascendancy, strengthened by its 
combinations and order, and the mere ebullitions 


of passion, however loud and clamorous, might 


readily have seen that the latter was not yet dis- 
layed in sufficient energy to break down the 
arriers which the first had erected. 
The fishermen were permitted to go their 
way unmolested, though here and there a gon- 
dola was seen stealing towards the Lido, bearing 


certain of those secret agents of the police, — 


whose duty it was to forewarn the existing pow- 
ers of the presence of danger. Among the lat- 
ter was the boat of the wine-seller, which de- 

arted from the piazetta, containing a stock of 

is merchandize, with Annina, under the pre 
tence of making his profit out of the present 
turbulent temper of their ordinary customers. 
In the mean time, the sports proceeded, and the 
momentary interruption was forgotten; or, if 
remembered, it was in a manner suited to the 
secret and fearful power which directed the 
destinies of that remarkable republic. 

There was another regatta, m which men of 
inferior powers contended; but we deem it unne- 
cessary to detain the narrative by a description. 

Though the grave tenants of the Bucentaur 
scemed to take an interest in what was passing 
immediately before their eyes, for every shout 
that was borne on the evening breeze from the 
distant Lido; and more than once, the doge him- 
self was seen to bend his looks in that direction, 
in amanner which betrayed the concern that 
was uppermost in his mind. 

Still the day passed onas usual. The conque- 
rors triumphed, the crowd applauded, and the 
collected senate appeared to sympathise with 
the pleasures of a people,over whom they ruled 
with a certainty of power that resembled the 
fearful and mysterious march of destiny. 
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062 THE DESCRIBER. 


Written for the Casket. 
THE DESCRIBER. 


“Tn truth he was astrange and wayward wight.”—Bratrir. 


Perhaps my readers may be ready to accuse 
me of impertinence in opening this series of de- 
scriptions with a description of myself; but be- 
sides that, I am (as they shall presently see) a 
dignified personage, well worthy the distinction. 
"Fwould €a gross impoliteness for me to sup- 
pose any of them unacquainted with the first pa- 
per of the Spectator, wherein may be read the 
illustrious precedent for my egotism. Mankind 
has continued to be the same busy, prying race 
from the days of queen Anne downwards; and the 
author, ambitious to please, very much increases 
his chance of success, if he gratify, in the first 
pines, that natural curiosity, which would be in- 
ormed of his person, his age, and the like impor- 
, tant particulars. 

I shall begin, therefore, by letting my readers 
know that I was born to a rich inheritance in 
the “ Ancient Dominion,” while the chain of co- 
lonial dependence yet bound her te the mother 
country, and primogeniture made a part of the 
law of the land. I had, to be sure, no need to 
quarrel with that regulation, being the first born 
of a numerous offspring: nor was I worse off in re- 
spect to the grand article of family; ours having 
arisen to the level of aristocracy by progressive 
affluence and sundry intermarriages with patri- 
cian blood. My great-grand-father (for with the 
Teutonic knights we could count four descents) 
was a London prentice bold, who, running away 
from the persecutions of a harsh step-mother, 
came with a band of adventurers to drive the In- 
dian from his woodland haunts, and to civilize 
the shores of James’ River. He took up ijarge 
bodies of land on that noble stream, and gradual- 
ly grew to have the chief sway among his rude 
compeers: but as the Jewish captives, whom 
Nehemiah led back to rebuild the temple, toiled 
with weapons of defence at their side, even so 
did these first settlers till the soil with one hand, 
while the other grasped some implement of war- 
fare; and no female ventured to the spring in 
quest of water for domestic purposes without an 
armed guard attendant on her steps. Still the 
wily natives contrived often to baffle even this 
excess of caution, and to wreak a partial ven- 
geance on their invaders, by setting fire, in the 

eep midnight, to some solitary dwelling, whose 
tenants were startled from their quiet repose to 
meet the horrors of the tomahawk and the scalp- 
ing knife, or the greater miseries of distant and 
hopeless captivity. My ancestor had his house 
twice burnt to the ground by these pardonable 
incendiaries; and, after many hair-breadth 
—e from fire and the savage foe, he set about 
—what was then deemed an herculean labour— 
the building of a large stone house, by way of 
effectual security from future conflagration.— 
His strong hold being completed, he took tri- 
umphant possession, and slept one night of peace- 
ful slumber beneath its roof ;—the next morning, 
ust at sunrise, while standing in his door and 
ooking around him with the pride of conscious 
he was shot dead by an arrow from the 
hand of some red son of the forest—a memorable 
instance of the futility of man’s wisest precau- 


tions. His successor, not less persevering and 
prosperous, arrived at that degree of wealth and 
consideration as to be an acceptable son-in-law 
to his majesty’s governor of the province, where- 
by the rank of our house was established ; such 
an alliance then giving a sort of patent of nobi- 
lity. My father, of course, maintained its trans- 
missive honours; not foreseeing how cruelly they 
were to be shorn by the consequences of our 


glorious war for independence. At the period 


of my birth, however, the star of royalty was.as- 
cendant; and my parents, exuliing in an heir- 
male, predetermined that I should bask in its 
brilliant beams, and be a great man and a cour- 
tier. But unfortunately for their designs, Na- 
ture, with the true feminine spirit of contradic- 
tion, asserted her right of interference in a man- 
ner that completely spoilt my high destinies. A 
warm imagination, and the most acute sensibili- 
ties, were her dangerous gifts, which, nursed in 
solitude and fed by indulgence, predominated 
over the sterner qualities they were meant to 
adorn, and rendered me averse from active par- 
ticipation in the business and bustle of the world. 
My childhood mostly spent at the old manor 
house, with an aged grand-mother, the garrulous 
historian of Indian wars, and the wonders achiev- 
ed by the pristine colonists, delighted to listen to 
the wild romance of her tales, and to dwell upon 
them in my hours of lonely musing till their bro- 
ken and irregular reminiscences came to be ar- 
ranged and embodied in proper and connected 
order of narrative. But this kind of mental ex- 
ercise—however fascinating to fancy—did not 
at all tend to strengthen my judgment; and at 
this day its ill effects cling to me, in my beirg 
wont to meditate on, and work up in the same 
way, whatever little passing incident engages 
my attention. Nay, to be plain with the public, 
tis to this descriptive propensity that my appear- 
ance in print is mainly owing; wherefore it may 
not be amiss to dilate on that particular turn, 


whence I draw my hoves of being amusing and 


instructive. Even now, as memory reverts to 
that golden epoch when | dreamed so delicious- 
ly, tis to regret its brief duration. But the mo- 
ments were winged, and flew by unheeded, while 
I, wrapt in my trances of thought, insensibly 
grew a. tall boy. Thus passed my early days, 
when, ere I was confirmed a visionary for life, 
my parents, who were broad awake, and repin- 
ing at my listless inactive bent, interrupted the 
calm sequence of my day-dreams, by taking me 
down to Williamsburg, the seat of vice-regal go- 
vernment, and the centre of fashion and splen- 
dor. Children, like men, are the slaves of cir- 
cumstance,—and little by little I accommodated 
myself to this new abode, and the gay and varied 
associations it excited. Still the touch of melan- 
choly enthusiasm with which my mind was first 
imbued, continued to be its leading feature; and 
I endeavoured in vain, as added years made me 
somewhat ashamed of my childish reveries, to 
shake it off entirely. At home, at college, and 
in Europe, the dread of being ridiculed for my 
romantic cast pursued me like a spectre, till 1 
became as jealous of raillery on this point as an 
old beau when questioned of his age, or a decay- 
ed beauty reminded of her wrinkles. I was more- 
over noted for my application to study; and, af- 
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THE DESCRIBER. 


ter exhausting the libraries of my own country, 
went abroad for the advantages of foreign lore 
and travel. [ prosecuted my tour with some suc- 
cess, and brought back to my native Virginia the 
reputation of great erudition, many oddities, and 
an immense estate. This last item went far to 
establish me in favour with the ladies; and truth 
to tell, 1 might, on its credit, have made my 
choice among the highest and fairest. But my 
fancy, enamoured of ideal perfection, was be- 
come so nicely fastidious in matters of female 
concernment, that, though I still dallied in the 
magic circle, I did not fail to discover in each 
one of the amiable creatures who composed it, 
some fatal foible that blemished all her beauty. 
Then came the stormy era’ of the Revolution, 
wherein a spirit, naturally abhorrent of tyranny, 
and animated by a classical and characteristic 
ardor for freedom, engaged all my energies on 
the side of the people, and thereby placed me at 
deadly feud with my family, who, being all of 
them devoted loyalists, looked upon this back- 
sliding as an indelible stain on their escutcheon. 


Esau selling his birthright for a mess of pottage 


was nothing in comparison of my enormity.— 
However I found means to console myself under 
their displeasure, by falling violently in love for 
the first time in my life ; and the same year made 
me a doating bridegroom and a widower. from 
that awful hour, which withered my happiness 
forever, my constitutional complaints revisited 
me with vigour redoublJed by their temnporary 
suspension. For months I was a moping recluse; 
I loathed the sight of my best friends, and lite- 
rally made of my chamber a living tomb. When 
this paroxysm slowly subsided, I was yet est : 
ed fromsociety—an alien from the cheerful walks 
of men+all my communion being held with Na- 
ture in her wildest and most solitary scenes, and 
my sole delight derived from an indestructible 


‘fondness for the fair aspects, and sweet sounds, 


and perfumed and dewy breezes, that wait on 
her softest and most gorgeous revealings. "Tis 
true that after a long lapse of time | came again 
to mingle with my kind; butin such guise that I 
may say with Byron, 3 


“I stood among them, but not of them.” 


But years have mellowed the bitterness of my 
griefs, and softened down my unsocial asperity 
to that contemplative strain, which loves at times 
to forget itself in surveying, with the eye of phi- 
losophy, the toils and the vanities, the pains and 
pleasures of mortality; and ’tis long since I had 
other amusement than travelling from house to 
house, from one town to another, a curious and 
silent observer of my fellow beings, their fraul- 
ties and redeeming virtues. Of late, though, as 
sensibility increases upon me, | have felt myself 
disposed to stint in my wanderings, and am now 
stationary in this young metropolis, in the design 
to live over my long life for the benefit of my 
present cotemporaries. When I reflect how 
much I have seen, and heard, and read, in the 
course of my protracted pilgrimage, conscience 
reproaches my past silence, and urges me to 
atone for it by the endeavour to write myself out 
before I die. The connecting link between two 
generations, I have outlived all that endears the 
morning and noon of existence;—with me the 
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weary twilight of age is unblessed by the smiles 
of wife, or children, or friends. I have seen the 
companions of my youth fall around meas the 
sear and yellow leaves when the autumn wind is 
high in the forest; and there are none left to 
mourn or to rejoice with the septuagenary, whose 
voice, like the voice of one speaking from the 
tomb, can alone tell of persons and times gone 
by. Yet the destroyer “came with healing on 
his wings;” and the sorrows of the man should 
disappear amid so much to gladden the heart of 
the patriot. 1 was born when my country bore 
the badge of servitude. I have lived to see the 
spirit of Freedom walk over the land, and strike 


the shackles from her favourite sons. I sawthe — 


cradled Hercules put forth his dawning stren 

and strangle the serpents sent to devour his in- 
fancy. I have lived to see the young giant, as 
yet unconfirmed in the pride of manhood, contend 
with the hundred-handed power exerted to crush 
him—and victor in the unequal strife. But Hea- 
ven avert that I may live to see it, if ever—to 


complete the parallel with the fabled demi-god— © 
he put ona garment more fatal than the — 


gift of Nessus—the funeral robeof royalty. But 
I digress from my purpose, which was to let my 
readers see that in standing up as the Describer 
of Manners as they were, contrasted with Man- 
ners as they are, | am not incompetent to the 
roper execution of my undertaking. ’Tis chief- 
y in regard to my fair countrywomen (who de- 
serve and possess all my respect) that I am at the 
pains of this work; for there seems to be just 
now in that lovely sex a special inclination to 
astray from the good old fashioned path of stately 
reserve, which their grand-mothers trod with a 
dignity so modest and attractive: and it may help 
to recal their devious footsteps to the proper and 
beaten track, when they shall see exhibited to 
their study a gallery of portraits, whose bright 
originals might well have shamed Hampton’s 
proud display of British beauty, and who were 
nevertheless content rather to rival the Roman 
matron in her meritorious midnight labours, then 
the Roy F’arisian belle at her light and luxurious 
revel: ina word, I shall introduce my female 
friends to an acquaintance with the Byrds, the 
Blands, and the Henrys of my day, with the ho 
that they will find both profit and pleasure in the 
perusal. Politics | shall not meddle with in a 
paper chiefly dedicated to the ladies, further than 
to premise my due and profound reverence for 
the great men now at the head of the nation: not 
that [ am without my own emphatic preferences 
—but others have theirs ; and with the politeness 
distinctive of the Old School, I waive mine under 
the persuasion that there is still in the great body 
of the —_ that portion of good sense and firm- 
ness which will eventually preserve the prospe- 
rity of the republic, and secure the integrity of 
men and measures. It may occur to me in the 


progress of my sketches so to treat upon some © 


topics as to give room for individuals to suppose 
themselves aimed at by my descriptive strokes; 
but this I beg leave once for all to disclaim. J 
may be sometimes particular, but never person- 
al; and those who might otherwise wince under 
an accidental touch, may be the better for the 
timely warning of the old French proverb: “Qu: 
se sente galeux se gale.”’ 
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COURTS OF LOVE. 

The Courts of Love were instituted soon after 
the introduction of the Gay Science, and as ear- 
lv as the time of the Count of Poitrers, one of the 
first and noblest of the Troubadours. These 
courts were generally held under the authority 


of some lady distinguished by rank and beauty, 


who associated to herself a competent number 
of other judges, sometimes amounting to sixteen 
or twenty. Kearse. the Chaplain, mentions, anong 
others, the Courts of the Ladies of Gascony—of 
Ermengarde, Viscountess of Narbonne—of the 
Queen Eleanore—of the Countess of Campagne 
—and of the Countess of Flanders. This Doses 
Eleanore was married to Louis VII. of France, 
called the Young, and afterwards to Henry II. 
of England. . 
Before these awful and lovely tribunals, the 
rival poets used to appear in person, ca 
their cause ; and the proceedings were, no doubt, 


assimilated very nearly to those of the courts of 


justice of that day, where all the pleadings were 
ore tenus, or conducted in open court, without 
the intervention of writing. ‘These compositions 
were called Tensons, as it is supposed from the 
Latin. conTENSionem, or jeuz-partis ; and the 
judgments of the court were called les arrets 
d’amour. Andre, the Chaplain, has given us a 
collection of the principal rules by which these 
judicatures were guided, and which is said by 

im to have been revealed to a Breton knight in 
the following manner: Thechampion wandering 
through a thick forest in hopes of encountering 
the great Arthur, was met by a fair lady, whe 
thus addressed him: ‘‘I know whom you seek; 
but your search is vain without my aid. You 
have sought the love of a Breton lady, and she 
requires you to procure for her the celebrated 
falcon which reposes on a perch in the court of 
Arthur. To obtain this bird, you must prove in 
combat the superior charms of the lady of your 
heart over those of the mistress of every Knight 
in the court of Arthur.” A number of romantic 
adventures follow. At last, the knight finds the 
falcon on a perch: a paper is suspended to the 
perch by a golden chain; this paper contained 
the code of love, which it was necessary for the 
knight to promulgate ere he might venture to 
bear away the falcon as a prize. 

This code of erotic laws was presented to a 
tribunal composed of many beautiful and bril- 
liant judges. It was adopted by them, and or- 
dered to be observed by all the suitors of their 
court, under the heaviest penalties. The code 


contained thirty-one articles, of which we shall ' 


tive a few.* They are all mentioned by Andre, 

e Chaplain. 

1. Marriage is no excuse against another at- 
tachment. 

2. He who knows not how to conceal, knows 
not how to love. . 

_ 3. No one can love two persons at one time. 
4. Love must always increase or diminish. 
16. At the sudden appearance of his mistress, 

the heart of a true lover trembles. : 

23. A true lover must eat and sleep sparingly. 

28. A moderate presumption is sufficient to 
produce suspicion in the mind of a lover. 

30. The image of his mistress is present with- 
out intermission, to the mind of the true lover. 


COURTS OF LOVE. 


It does not clearly appear by what process the 
courts of love enforced obedience to their de- 
crees. M. Raynouard, however, seems to con- 
sider these tribunals as possessed of the power of 
insuring obedience, not, indeed, by the exertion 
of force, but by the stronger agency of opinion— 
‘of opinion, which permitted not a man to enjoy 
tranquility in the bosom of his family, while his 
peers were waging war beyond the seas ;—of 
opinion, which compels the gamester to pay a 
debt of honour with the money for want of which 
ims industrious tradesman is starving ;—of opin- 
ion, which does not permit a man to refuse a 
challenge, though the law has designated it a 
crime ;—of opinion, before the influence of which 
even tyrants tremble.” 

It is, however, very questionable, whether this 
powerful influence could ever be called into ac- 


tion in any instance ;—for in the questions which © 


were propounded for the consideration of the 
judges, the names of the parties do not appear to 

ave been introduced, and, therefore, it was im- 
possible to direct the anathemas of the court 


against any particular individual. The Trou- 


badours, who pleaded the cause, generally ap- 
peared only in the character of advocates. In 
the history of Andre, the Chaplain, whose work 
is written in Latin, the parties to the cause are 
merely designated by a quidam, or quedam. We 
shall give one of the cases, with the decision of 
the lady-judges, for the edification of our fair 
readers, especially those who are casuistically 
and coquettishly inclined. 

Casz.—A knight, betrothed to a lady, had been 
absent.a considerable time beyond the seas.— 
She waited in vain for his return; and his friends, 
at last, began to despair of it. The lady, impa- 
tient of the delay, found a new lover. The se- 
cretary of the absent knight, indignant-at the in- 


fidelity of the lady, opposed this new passion.— ° 


The lady’s defence was this: ‘Since a widow, 
after two years of mourning,* may receivea new 
lover; much more may she, whose betrothed 
husband, in his absence, has sent her no token 
of remembrance or fidelity, though he lacked 
not the means of transmitting it.” | 

This question occasioned long debates, and 
it was argued in the court of the Countess of 
Champagne. The judgment was delivered as 

** A lady 1s not justified in renouncing her lover 
under the pretense of his long absence, unless 
she has certain proof that his fidelity has been 
violated, and his duty forgotten. There is, how- 
ever, no legal] cause of absence but necessity, or 
the most honourable call. Nothing should give 
a woman’s heart more delight than to hear, in 
lands far distant from the scene of his achieve- 
ments, the renown of her lover’s name, and the 
reverence in which he is held by the warlike and 
the noble. The circumstance of his having re- 
frained from despatching a messenger, or a to- 
ken of his love, may be explained on prudential 
reasons, since he may have been unwilling to 
trust the secret of his heart to every stranger’s 
keeping; for though he had confided his des- 
patches to a messenger, who might not have been 
able to comprehend them, yet, by the wicked- 
ness of that messenger, or by his death on the 
journey, the secret oi his love might be revealed.” 
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AN INKEEPER’S STORY. 


The ingenuity displayed by the pleaders on 
both sides is considerable, and the decisions of 
the judges, which are generally pretty diffuse, 
are usually luminous and conclusive. Unfortu- 
nately for the fame of la gave science, there were 
no reporters at that day to transmit to us the 
authentic records of the courts ef leve; and we 
must, therefore, be satisfied with the relics which 
have been casually preserved of these singular 
proceedings. We may remark, however, that 
the authority of the decisions which remain is 
still unimpeached by any superior jurisdiction. 


* Some of these enactments are not very unlike the laws 
of Chaucer’s “* Court of Love,’ which were twenty in num- 
ber, but which are more free and more humorous than any 
contained in this code. 

+ This was one ot the laws of the Court of Love, “ That 


two years’ widowhood, in case of death, shall be observed 


by the survivor.” ‘The lady who was the deferdant in this 
cause would not have found so easy an excuse in our law, 
which requires that seven years should pass after the ab- 
sence of any one beyond sea, before the presumption of 
death can arise. 


INNKEEPER’S STORY. 


BY MRS. HARRIET MUZZY. 


About seventeen years after the close of the 
revolutionary war, a stranger arrived at a prin- 


cipal town in one of our eastern states, and on 
being shown to a respectable public house, in- } 


formed the landlord, whose name was Jedson, 
that it was his intention to remain there several 


days. There was nothing extraordinary in the 


arrival of a stranger in the town, and yet the 
jandlord of the inn before mentioned, could not 
ing the stranger with peculiar atten- 
tion. He was rather inclined towards the vale 
of years, and evidently in 11 health, and there 
was something in his countenance and in his air, 
that forcibly drew the attention of the worthy 
Jedson towards him, and which seemed to recall 
the far-off remembrances of other times and 
other scenes; he communicated his feelings to 
his wife, and added, “if it was possible, Mary, | 
should say that | have seen this stranger before, 
and on the very night when we first saw our poor 
Eva!” “But it is not possible,” echoed the good 
Mrs. Jedson; “he would have known you at once; 


besides, such a wretch would net have been per- 


mitted to cumber the earth so long. Itis only a 
fancy, dear husband; and for pity’s sake don’t 
speak of it to poor Eva—it will put her in mind 
of all her troubles!” ‘The good man promised 
caution, and went to take one more look at the 
stranger. 

Woman’s curiosity is proverbial; and the ex- 
cellent wife of the innkeeper was not without 
her share; but a stronger motive than mere idle 
curiosity, impelled her to feign an excuse for 
entering the parler 
and she forthwith followed her good man.— 
Long and intense was the scrutiny with which 
the usually modest and quiet dame regarded the 
elegant looking guest, who reclined apparently 
buried in thought, in an armed chair which oc- 
oa a recess near the fire place. The stranger 
looked up, met her earnest gaze and started.— 
Seventeen years had not wrought so great a 
change in the person of the landlady as might 
have been expected; for an innocent and active 
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—" for the stranger, | 


065 
life had aided a constitution naturally robust, and 
she still appeared much the same as she had 
fourteen years back. The stranger felt he had 
seen her before; he passed his hand over his 
flushed face, and addressed to her some trivial 
question. ‘he tone of her voice in answering 
seemed to strike upon his ear as one remember- 
ed, but he said nothing. 

“We have seen him before, Josiah,” said the 
landlady to her husband when alone. ‘He has 
not yet met the punishment due to his misdeeds. 
What shall we say? Something we must do!” 

“It is indeed Aim,” returned Jedson; “what 
can have brought him here? It would kill Eva 
to see him; luckily she is confined by a cold u 
stairs—but to-morrow Fanny returns. He sh 
see Fanny; she is the image of what her mother 
was when we first saw her; if he is the person we 


has only come here to die.” | 

“! hope he will render justice, before he goes 
to his great account,” returned the zealous ma- 
tron. 

“He will wife, he will!” replied her husband; 
“there is that in his face which bespeaks a bro- 
ken spirit; he has a contrite heart, depend upon 
it, and if it is him he will do justice as far as be 
can.” 

The next morning the stranger was much in- 
disposed, and “Fanny,” who had returned from 
an excursion, was sent by her grandmother, as 
she called Mrs. Jedson, to his apartment with 
some refreshment. The guest started as she 


ling to leave him thus, remained riveted to the 
spot where she stood. At length the invalid, 
conquering his emetion, made an effort to receive 
the refreshment from the hand of the unconscious 
cause of his agitation, and, as if impelled by 
some irresistable motive, inquired her name.— 
“Fanny, sir; Fanny Jedson,”’ answered the agi- 
— girl, as blushing and curtseying she with- 

rew. 3 

“It is her very image!” murmured the guest; 
“who is this girl? how came she here? so beauti- 


painful !—recalling a form never to be forgot- 
ten.”’ 

In a few moments he had summoned the land- 
lord, who was prepared by F'anny’s strange agi- 
tation, to hear interrogations which he was re- 
solved to answer in his own way. ‘The gentle- 
man requested Jedson to be seated, said he was 
lonely, and should like a little chat, and after a 
few preliminary remarks, inquired of his com- 
panion, if the pretty girl he had just left was his 
daughter or grand-daughter, _ 

“She is neither,” answered the old man, “but] 
love her as much as if she was,”’ | | 

“But she bears your name,” resumed the 
stranger, | 

“She does,” returned the inkeeper, “becausc, 
poor thing! she has no other. However, it is an 
honest name, and never was coupled with a 
treacherous deed; so perhaps it suits the child as 
well as another.” 


invalid in a humid voice, 


suppose, he must be struck with the likeness.—_ 
My mind misgives« me strongly, but I think: he 


entered, and as she drew near he became dread- — 
fully mune Fanny was alarmed, but unwil- — 
to 


ful! so fair! to-conjure up remembrances s0 


“She is then an adopted child?” inquired the 
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“Why, sir,” replied Jedson, ‘I'll tell you the 
story, and how | came by the girl, and if you do 
not join me in saying that her father was a villain 
you will be the first who has differed from me in 
that opinion. Butas I said before, I'll tell you 
the story.” 

“It was about the time when the British were 
about leaving Boston—] did not live here then 
sir—I kept an inn on the boston road; and some- 
where about that time, one evening, a chaise 
drove into our yard, and an officer, sir, a British 
officer alighted and handed out a young lady!— 
a sweet pretty creature;—she appeared melan- 
choly, and somehow my wife and I thought she 
did not look like an officer’s lady, but just like 
one of our own New England young women, so 
-modest and unassuming. Well, the officer calied 
for a room and supper, and desired that his horse 
might be taken care of, as they were to go on di- 
rectly. Curiosity, you. know, sir, is natura! to 
women; people say, to New England women in 
particular. However, the young woman who 
went into the stranger’s room to lay the cloth, and 
wait on the table, said, when she came out, that 
she had looked sharp at the lady, and that she 
kept crying all the time, and never tasted a mor- 
sel of supper. My wife, who is as stout as a lion 
in the cause of her sex, could not rest a minute; 
she was afraid the poor girl was unhappy; per- 
haps going away against her will, and speak to 
her she would! So she took an opportunity 
when the officer went out, to gointo the room 
where the young lady was, to ask her if any thing 
troubled her. The poor young thing said she 
was grieving at the thoughts of leaving her home. 
“Then why do you go my dear,” inquired my 
good woman. “Is the gentleman a relation of 
yours.” ‘‘Heis my husband,” said the girl; and 
she looked up so innocent and quiet, that my 
wife was comforted about her, and contented 
herself with giving her all the consolation she 
could, about leaving her home since she was go- 
ing with her husband—and my good woman con- 
trived to speak a few words to the gentleman, and 
begged him to take great care of such a gentle 
creature and he promised he would. On going 
away, the young lady came to my wife and_ said 
softly, “If you hear any one speak of Eva Hay- 
ward, tell them she has gone to England with her 
husband. My wife promised she would. ‘They 
drove off sir, and we never expected to see them 
again; but my good spouse could never forget 
the circumstance; and often spoke of the young 
girl, and said her mind misgave her that she was 
not happy. Well,about two years afterwards, 
it was in winter, sir, a young woman got out of a 
wagon that passed that way, and came into our 
house. 
crying bitterly. The wagon, it seems, had ta- 
ken her up three miles beyond, and she asked to 
be set down at the first house. We knew her in 
aminute! It was the girl who went away with 
the British officer! She knew us too, asull as she 
was, for she was nearly dead. She told us her 
pitiful story.—She had lived with her uncle, who 
was her only relation living, in Boston, where 
she became acquainted with this officer. Her 
uncle hated the British, and forbade her to speak 
to one of them. But this one, sir, she loved; and 
when a woman loves, she is ready to forsake 


courage to proceed. 


She had a babe in her arms, and was. 


AN INNKEEPER’S STORY. 


every thing to follow her husband. He stole her 
away from her uncle’s house, and married her 
rivately. ‘They were on their way to embark 
or England, when they stopped at our Louse.— 
Well, sir, they arrived in England, and she says 
he appeared to idolize her, and she was so happy; 
but it was not to last. After some strange con- 
duct on bis part, he at length told her that he could 
no longer conceal from her that he had been 
married previous to his coming to this country— 
that his wife was living, and he could not en- 
tirely estrange himself from her: that his violent 
passion for her had mduced him to do as he had 
done; that he repented and should always leave 
her alone. I shall not repeat all that poor Eva 
said, sir,’ continued Jedson; “but the result was, 
that she scorned lis promise of supporting her 
and her child in affluence, and resolved to quit 
the villain who had so basely deceived her; she 
chose a time when he was absent, and secured 
her Desvage in a vessel bound for home. She ap- 
plied to several, but sailed in the one which was 
ready first. When she arrived in America she 
determined to throw herself upon her uncle’s 
mercy, but when so far on her journey to him, 
she was obliged to %, and gather strength and 
Ve made inquiries about 

her uncle; he was dead, and his estate left to 
strangers in his will. Poor Eva and her baby, 
had no friend and no home! We kept her with 


‘us; God has blessed our means, they have both 


been treasures tous. We removed to this town, 
and have lived here eight years; the girl you saw, 
is Eva’s Child.” 

And her mother! 
ger. 


” gasped out the stran- 


wretch who has never made one inquiry about 
her or her child. 

am he!—I believed them dead,’’ exclaimed 
the invalid, “bring me my child! will 
explain, will atone for all!” 

The proud officer was humbled before the 
simple innkeeper—he saw and blessed his won- 
dering daughter, and not daring to ask to be- 
hold her mother, he in terms of deep contrition 
informed Jedson that Eva was in reality his wife, 
that after his arrivalin England, he was urged 
by his friends to fulfil an engagement with 


a wealthy lady to whom he had long been con- 


tracted, and the marriage was only delayed on 
account of his enforced departure—that dread- 
ing the resentment of his family, and overwhelm- 
ed with shame for his inconstancy, he had at 
length resolved to impose on Eva the tale of his 

revious marriage, trusting that her devotion to 

im, and her destitute situation among strangers, 
would induce her to be content with possessing 
his love, while another bore his name. But on 
returning after a temporary absence, and learn- 
ing her departur@, his grief and remorse knew 
no bounds. He inquired concerning all the ves- 
sels that sailed for America, and learned that a 
female and a child, answering to his description 
of Eva and her babe, had gone in one of them.— 
That vessel was wrecked, and the miserable 
husband and father believed himself bereft of 
those he had so fondly loved and deeply injured. 
He never fulfilled his marriage contract or lost 


the remembrance of his first and martyred love. 


“She, too, is here, and still doats upon the 
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THE STORMED FORT. 


He had been for many years an invalid, and at 
length resolved to visit the land and birth place 
of his lovely victim. 

The result is known, that the gentle Eva saw, 
pitied, and forgave her repentant husband; 
and health and happiness again visited the re- 
united pair; and the worthy Jedson with his ex- 
cellent wife, were sharers of the happiness they 
had been the means of promoting; and the father 
of the beautiful Fanny never forgot the impres- 
sions made by the Innkeeper’s Story, 


THE STORMED FORT—A TALE OF 1756. 


But, take a sodger irom his hull, 
Clap in his cheek a Highland gii},— 
Say, such isroyal George's will, . 
And there’s the foe,—- 
He has nae thought but how to kill 
Twa ata blow.’’—Burns. 


The glories of a beautiful oriental sunset were 
falling over the wide Ganges, and lending a soft- 
er tint to the dark foliage of the jungles along its 
shores,—touching here and there the dim tower 
of some heathen temple with a finger of gold; 
—and, above, painting the sky with a coloring 
richer than that of the golden heaven of Maho- 
met. The British fleet, as it lay with its dark 


batteries frowning upon the walls of Mayapore, 


and still reeking with the smoke of its artillery, 
was motionless as the glassy surface upon which 


it rested,—each mast and spar casting its dis- 
tinct and tapering shadow far away to the east- 


ward. 

“Clive!” said Admiral Watson, as he with- 
drew the glass from his eyes, through which he 
had- been surveying the fortress and battered 
walls of Mayapore, *‘ these black scoundrels are 
still busy and numerous. Our artillery hassha- 
ken their walls somewhat, but solong as they re- 
ceive no considerable corporeal injury, they will 
hold out against us. And see, they are swarm- 
ing like bees upon yonder eminence.” 

* And we are likely to feel their stings,’ said 
Colonel Clive, as a shower of musket balls swept 
past them, and four of the ship’s company fell at 
their feet. ‘* What shall be done, Admiral a 

Before a reply could be made, a sailor by the 
name of Strahan, staggered forward and con- 
fronted the two officers. | 

“ Why, Colonel, Ill tell you what’s to be done. 
Take a dozen on us, and board’em. D——n my 
eyes if I couldn’t do it myself.” 

In ordinary cases such an address from a coin- 
mon sailor would have been replied to by a round 
dozen of lashes from a boatswain’s mate ;—-but 
the oddity’ of the proposal—the queer look and 
tone of the drunk seaman, forced a smile upon 
the weather-beaten severity of the Admutral’s 
countenance, as he ordered the fellow back to 
his post. 

Whether the Admiral took his hint from the 
sailor’s advice, or otherwise, we know not, but 
he actually ordered preparations to be made for 
storming the enemy’s works. Col. Clive, at the 
head of some hundred soldiers, landed below the 
town, under cover of the darkness, with orders 
to remain quiet until day break, and then make 
a vigorous attack upon the fortress. 
~ About ten o’clock that evening, a solitary fi- 
gure, in the garb of a British tar, the circumgy- 


coolly upon any thing. 
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rations of whose motion, gave evidence that ar- 
rack punch had by no means improved the awk- 
wardness of his sea legs—was seen working his 
way towards the enemy’s fortifications, veering 
now to the right and then to the left, like a boat 
rowing against shifting winds and eddies. It was 
none other than Strahan himself, evidently too 
much elated by the influence of grog to reasoiu 
Insensible to fear, but 
with no very definite purpose in his mind, he 


staggered onward until he found himself directly 


under the walls of Bougce Fort; astrong fortif- 
cation, defending the town of Mayapore. .Stra- 
han, after vainly endeavouring to press onward, 
and thereby bringing his head several times in 
rough contact with the wall, looked upward and 
began to realize his situation. The wall at this 
point had been greatly exposed to the canncn of 
the British fleet,and a huge breach had been laid 
open, just before the spot where Strahan was 
standing, partially revealed by the lamps and 
torches which flashed a wild light from the inte- 
rior of the fortress. The drunken sailor looked 
at it with as much coolness as his inebriation 
would admit of. Burns says somewhere in his 
O'Shanter, | | 
* Wr twopenny we fear nae evil, 
W? usquebaugh we face the devil.” 

and the conduct of Strahan certainly verified his 
assertion. Bestowing a hearty curse upon his 
Admiral for a land-lubber, and a coward, he 
clambered up the breach and mounted upon the 


| bastion. Severai dark visaged infidels, rendered 


still more hideous by the grime of gunpowder, 
who were sitting quietly upon the platform,sprang 
upon their feet at the startling apparition of Stra- 
han. Discharging his pistol at the nearest of his 
enemies, who rolled back with a fatal wound 
upon the platform, the sailor flourished his cut- 
lass, and shouted in a tone whichthrilled through 
every nook of Mayapore, and reached even the 
cainp of his comrades, 

}iurra!—The place is mine!” 

The startled garrison returned the shout, and 
sprang confusedly toarms. Strahan gave three 
cicers, and put himself upon the defensive. At 
that instant half a dozen of Strahan’s shipmates, 
who had also strayed away from the camp, hear- 
ing the outcry, and recognizing the voice of one 
of their fellows, sprang up the breach, and re- 
peated the cheering hurra. The whole British 
camp was by this time in motion,—the orders of 
Col. Clive were disregarded—all discipline was 
forgotten, and officers and men rushed promis- 
cuously to the attack. They scaled the breach, 
and bayonet and cutlass did bloody work amon; 
the infidels of the garrison. in ten minutes al 
was over; anda british salute from the guns of 
the Bougee fort, told the astonished Admiral that 
Nlayapore was his own. 

ry 
_ The next morning, Strahan, the hero of the af- 
lair, was brought betore Admiral Watson. The 
Admiral was a stern, dark visaged man, a severe 
disciplinarian, and, however gratified he might 
have been at the capture of the fort, he was sad- 
ly shocked at the total want of discipline mani- 
fested in the desperate undertaking. 

Strahan,” said he somewhat sternly, “ what 
have you been doing ?” | 

The sailor bowed stiffly, scratched his head 
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“Why, sir,” replied Jedson, “Pll tell you the 
story, and how I came by the girl, and if you do 
not join me in saying that her father was a villain 
you will be the first who has differed from me in 
that opinion. ButasI said before, Ill tell you 
the story.” 

“Tt was about the time when the British were 
about leaving Boston—I did not hve here then 
su'—I kept an inn on the Boston road; and some- 
where about that time, one evening, a chaise 
drove into our yard, and an officer, sir, a British 
officer alighted and handed out a young lady!— 
a sweet pretty creature;—she appeared melan- 
choly, and somehow my wife and I thought she 
did not look like an officer’s lady, but just like 
one of our own New England young women, so 
~modest and unassuming. Well, the officer called 
for a room and supper, and desired that his horse 
might be taken care of, as they were to go on di- 
rectly. Curiosity, you know, sir, is natural to 
women; people say, to New England women in 
particular. However, the young woman who 
went into the stranger’s room to lay the cloth, and 
wait on the table, said, when she carne out, that 
she had looked sharp at the lady, and that she 
kept crying all the time, and never tasted a mor- 
sel of supper. My wife, who is as stout as a lion 
in the cause of her sex, could not rest a minute; 
she was afraid the poor girl was unhappy; per- 
haps going away against her will, and speak to 
her she would! So she took an opportunity 
when the officer went out, to gointo the room 
where the young lady was, toask her if any thing 
troubled her. The poor young thing said she 
was grieving at the thoughts of leaving her home. 
“Then why do you go my dear,” inquired my 
good woman. “Is the gentleman a relation of 
yours.” ‘He is my husband,” said the girl; and 
she looked up so innocent and quiet, that my 
wife was comforted about her, and contented 
herself with giving her all the consolation she 
could, about leaving her home since she was go- 
ing with her husband—and iny good woman con- 
trived to speak a few words to the gentleman, and 
begged him to take great care of such a gentle 
creature and he promised he would. On going 
away, the young lady came to my wife and_ said 
softly, “If you hear any one speak of Eva Hay- 
ward, tell them she has gone to England with her 
husband. My wife promised she would. ‘They 
drove off sir, and we never expected to see them 
again; but my good spouse could never forget 
the circumstance; and often spoke of the young 
girl, and said her mind misgave her that she was 
not happy. Well, about two years afterwards, 
it was in winter, sir, a young woman got out of a 
wagon that passed that way, and came into our 
house. She hada babe in her arms, and was 
crying bitterly. ‘The wagon, it seems, had ta- 
ken her up three miles beyond, and she asked to 

be set down at the first house. We knew her in 

aminute! It was the girl who went away with 
the British officer! She knew us too, asill as she 
was, for she was nearly dead. She told us her 
pitiful story.—She had lived with her uncle, who 
was her only relation living, in Boston, where 
she became acquainted with this officer. Her 
uncle hated the British, and forbade her to speak 
to one of them. But this one, sir, she loved; and 
when a woman loves, she is ready to forsake 


AN INNKEEPER’S STORY. 


every thing to follow her husband. He stole her 
away from her uncle’s house, and married her 
privately. ‘They were on their way to embark 
for England, when they stopped at our Louse.— 
Well, sir, they arrived in England, and she says 
he appeared to idolize her, and she was so happy; 
but it was not to last. After some strange con- 
duct on his part, he at length told her that he could - 
no longer conceal from her that he had been 
married previous to his coming to this country— 
that his wife was living, and he could not en-— 
tirely estrange himself trom her: that his violent: 
passion for her had mduced him to do as he had 
done; that he repented and should always leave 
her alone. I shall not repeat all that poor Eva 
said, sir,” continued Jedson; “but the result was, 
that she scorned lus promise of supporting her 
and her child in affluence, and resolved to quit 
the villain who had so basely deceived her; she 
chose a time when he was absent, and secured 
her passage in a vessel bound forhome. Sheap- 
plied to several, but sailed in the one which was 
ready first.. When she arrived in America she 
determined to throw herself upon her uncle’s 
mercy, but when so far on her journey to him, 
she was obliged to stop and gather strength and 
courage to proceed. We made inquiries about 
her uncle; he was dead, and his estate left to 
strangers in his will. Poor Eva and her baby, 
had no friend and no home! We kept her with 


‘us; God has blessed our means, they have both 


been treasures tous. We removed to this town, 
and have lived here eight years; the girl you saw, 
is Eva’s Child.” 

her mother! 
ger. 

“She, too, is here, and still doats upon the 
wretch who has never made one inquiry about 
her or her child. 

“Tam he!—I believed them dead,” exclaimed 
the rari, gi! invalid, “bring me my child! 1 will 
explain, I will atone for all!” 

The proud officer was humbled before the 
simple innkeeper—he saw and blessed his won- 
dering daughter, and not daring to ask to be- 
hold her mother, he in terms of deep contrition 
informed Jedson that Eva was in reality his wife, 
that after his arrivalin England, he was urged 
by his friends to fulfil an engagement with 
a wealthy lady to whom he had long been con- 
tracted, and the marriage was only delayed on 
account of his enforced departure—that dread- 
ing the resentment of his family, and overwhelm- 
ed with shame for his inconstancy, he had at 
length resolved to impose on Eva the tale of his 
previous marriage, trusting that her devotion to 
him, and her destitute situation among strangers, 
would induce her to be content with possessing 
his love, while another bore his name. But on 
pay ti after a temporary absence, and learn- 
ing her departur@, his grief and remorse knew 
no bounds. He inquired concerning all the ves- 
sels that sailed for America, and learned that a 
female and a child, answering to his description 
of Eva and her babe, had gone in one of them.— 
That vessel was wrecked, and the miserable 
husband and father believed himself bereft of 
those he had so fondly loved and deeply injured. 
He never fulfilled his marriage contract or lost 
the remembrance of his first and martyred love. 


” gasped out the stran- 
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THE STORMED FORT. 


He had been for many years an inyalid, and at 
length resolved to visit the land and birth place 
of his lovely victim. 

The result is known, that the gentle Eva saw, 
pitied, and forgave her repentant husband; 
and health and happiness again visited the re- 
united pair; and the worthy Jedson with his ex- 
cellent wife, were sharers of the happiness they 


had been the means of promoting; and the father 


of the beautiful Fanny never forgot the impres- 
sions made by the Innkeeper’s Story. ; 


THE STORMED FORT—A TALE OF 1756. 


* But, take a sodger irom his hill, 

Clap in his cheek a Highland giti,— 

Say, such is royal George's will, 
And there’s the foe,-- 

He has nae thought but how to kill 
Twa ata blow.’’—Burns. 


The glories of a beautiful oriental sunset were 
falling over the wide Ganges, and lending a soft- 
er tint to the dark foliage of the jungles along its 
shores,—touching here and there the dim tower 
of some heathen temple with a finger of gold; 
—and, above, painting the sky with a coloring 
richer than that of the golden heaven of Maho- 
met. The British fleet, as it lay with its dark 
batteries frowning upon the walls of Mayapore, 
and still reeking with the smoke of its artillery, 
was motionless as the glassy surface upon which 
it rested,—each mast and spar casting its dis- 


tinct and tapering shadow far away to the east- 


ward. | 

“Clive!” said Admiral Watson, as he with- 
drew the glass from his eyes, through which he 
had been surveying the fortress and battered 
walls of Mayapore, “‘ these black scoundrels are 
still busy and numerous. Our artillery has sha- 
ken their walls somewhat, but so long as they re- 
ceive no considerable corporeal injury, they will 
hold out against us. And see, they are swarmn- 
ing like bees upon yonder eminence.” 3 

“ And we are likely to feel their stings,’ said 
Colonel Clive, as a shower of musket balls swept 
past them, and four of the ship’s company fell at 
their feet. ‘* What shall be done, Admiral a7? 

Before a reply could be made, a sailor by the 
name of Strahan, staggered forward and con- 
fronted the two officers. 

* Why, Colonel, Ill tell you what's to be done. 


‘Take a dozen on us, and board’em. D——n my 


eyes if I couldn’t do it myself.” | 

In ordinary cases such an address from a com- 
mon sailor would have been replied to by a round 
dozen of lashes from a boatswain’s mate ;—-but 
the oddity of the proposal—the queer look and 
tone of the drunk seaman, forced a smile upon 
the weather-beaten severity of the Admural’s 
countenance, as he ordered the fellow back to 
his post. 

Whether the Admiral took his bint from the 
sailor’s advice, or otherwise, we know not, but 


he actually ordered preparations to be made for 


storming the enemy’s works. Col. Clive, at the 
head of some hundred soldiers, landed below the 
town, under cover of the darkness, with orders 
to remain quiet until day break, and then make 
a vigorous attack upon the fortress. 

~ About ten o’clock that evening, a solitary fi- 
gure, in the garb of a British tar, the circumgy- 
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rations of whose motion, gave evidence that ar- 
rack punch had by no means improved the awk- 
wardness of his sea legs—was seen working his 
way towards the enemy’s fortifications, veering 
now to the right and then to the left, like a boat 
rowing against shifting winds and eddies. It was 
none other than Strahan himself, evidently too 
much elated by the tnfluence of grog to reasou 
coolly upon any thing. Insensible to fear, but 
with no very definite purpose in his mind, he 
staggered onward until he found himself directly 
under the walls of Bougce Fort; astrong fortifi- 
cation, defending the town of Mayapore. | Stra- 
han, after vainly endeavouring to press onward, 
and thereby bringing his head several times in 
rough contact with the wall, looked upward and 
began to realize his situation. The wall at this 
point had been greatly exposed to the canncn of 


the British fleet,and a huge breach had been Jaid | 


open, just before the spot where Strahan was 
standing, partially revealed by the lamps and 
torches which flashed a wild light from the inte- 
rior of the fortress. ‘The drunken sailor looked 
at it with as much coolness as his inebriation 
would admit of. Burns says somewhere in his 
O'Shanter, 

* Wr twopenny we fear nae evil, 

W? usquebaugh we face the devil.” 
and the conduct of Strahan certainly verted his 
assertion. Bestowing a hearty curse upon his 
Admiral for a land-lubber, and a coward, he 
clambered up the breach and mounted upon the 


bastion. Several dark visaged infidels, rendered 


still more hideous by the grime of gunpowder, 
who were sitting quietly upon the platform,sprang 
upon their feet at the startling apparition of Stra- 
han. Discharging his pistol at the nearest of his 
enemies, who rolled back with a fatal wound 
upon the platform, the sailor flourished his cut- 
lass, and shouted in a tone whichthrilled through 
every nook of Mayapore, and reached even the 
cainp of his comrades, : 

Jdurra!—The place is mine!” 

The startled garrison returned the shout, and 
sprang confusedly toarms. Strahan gave three 
cheers, and put himself upon the defensive. At 
that instant half a dozen of Strahan’s shipmates, 
who had also strayed away from the camp, hear- 
ing the outcry, and recognizing the voice of one 
of their fellows, sprang up the breach, and re- 
peated the cheering hurra. The whole British 
camp was by this time in motion,—the orders of 
Col. Clive were disregarded—all discipline was 
forgotten, and officers and men rushed promis- 
cuously to the attack. They scaled the breach, 
and bayonet and cutlass did bloody work amon: 
the infidels of the garrison. In ten minutes al 
was over; anda British salute from the guns of 
the Bougee fort, told the astonished Admiral that 
Nayapore was his own. | 
_ ‘The next morning, Strahan, the hero of the af- 
lair, was brought betore Admiral Watson. The 
Admiral was a stern, dark visaged man, a severe 
disciplinarian, and, however gratified he might 
have been at the capture of the fort, he was sad- 
ly shocked at the total want of discipline mani- 
fested in the desperate undertaking, 

“Strahan,” said he somewhat sternly, “ what 
have you been doing ?”’ 

The sailor bowed stiffly, scratched his head 
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with one hand, and twirled his tarpauling with 
the other. “ Why, d’ye see,” said he with the 
utmost simplicity of look and tone, ‘* to be sure 
‘twas I that took the fort—but I hope there was 
no harm in’t.” A roar of laughter burst from 
the subaltern officers, and even the Admiral bit 


his lip; but exerting himself to command his} 


countenance, he expatiated on the fatal conse- 
quences which might have attended such a mad 
exploit, and dismissed the offender with a severe 
rebuke, and a distant threat that at some proper 
opportunity he should certainly be punished for 
his temerity. 

Strahan was amazed. He had expected praise 
and promotion, he tound rebukes and threaten- 
ings of punishment. Indignant at such treat- 
ment, and totally forgetting the respect due to 
his commander, he thrust fis head into his tar- 
pauling, and his nands into his pockets, and reel- 
ed out of the Admiral’s cabin, muttering as he 
went, ‘‘ Hark’ee, old boy, if I’m flogged for this 
‘ere action, may the devil roast me if Lever take 
another fort by myself, as long as {’m above 
hatches.’’ 

This was toomuch. The grim visage of the 
Admiral relaxed; and he joined loudly in the 
laugh which followed the retreating sailor. It is 
unnecessary to say that the heimous offence 
against military discipline was from that moment 
completely overlooked; and that the jovial of- 
fender received his due merit as the hero of the 


stormed fort of Mayapore.— Hartford Conn. Re~ 


View. 
--- 


MAXIMS BY A MIDDLE-AGED GEN- 

There are two ways of looking at any thing 
remarkable in this remarkable world: if you 
look at it with the left eye 1t is one thing; with 
the right, it is another; with both, it is itself, or 
more than itself. An artist, looking even at an 
old post by the wayside, will perceive init some- 
thing picturesque—a plain man will see nothing 
more in it than a piece of wood misshapen and 
rotten. You may look at thmgs serious and 
turn them into humour ; at things humorous, and 
they become grave; in fact, there are two sides 
of every thing; but maximists generally have 
looked with their favorite eve only on the favor- 
ite side of things, an economy of their visual or- 
gans which I disdain to imitate; on the contra- 
ry [ shall use all the eyes I have by nature, and 
shall look as often at the reverse as the obverse 
of “ thmgs in general.”’ 

Dutt Mren.—Blessings be on dull men—I do 
not mean the dull men who won’t talk, but the 
dull men who will. They are sleep’s physicians 
—her ministers, preaching peace and sound 
slumbers to all men. Take an example, one of 
this good sort of persons sups with you at eleven, 
talks af you til! one; you in the mean time com- 
pose yourself in your arm-chair, fit your elbows 
comfortably in the corners, cross your legs, mix 
your grog, light your cigar, and resign yourself, 
like a philosopher, to a late lecture. Attwo you 
have perhaps had occasion tosay * Yes,” thrice, 
* No sure?” twice or so; “ Indeed,” about the 
same number of times; and this is all it has cost 
you for a soporific, which, made up of medical 
materials, would come to a crown, at least.— 


GENTLEMAN. 


From two till half past two, he is himself some- 
what silent; his whifs and his words come forth 
like the companions of the ark, two and two; 
and you observe without surprise, that he is run 
down. In afew minntes more, he looks at his 


watch and remarks that “ It is time to —that 


1s, he perceives that you are super-satured with 
sleep: you persuade the other glass; he refuses 
it; then you yawn your widest, beg his pardon, 
and bid him ** goed night.”’ He goes home hap- 
py that he has been listened to with so much of 
deferential silence; you stumble up to your 
chamber with such an entire resignation to the 
inevitable necessity of sleep, that pulling off 
your clothes seems an absurd delay ; and youare 
off in a minute to the district of dreams, and rise, 
next day, with no headache, and with a serenity 
of mind which is unknown to the lovers of clubs 
and such like noisy congregations of men. But 
for the senseless prejudices of mankind, such a 
man as I have described would be “ taken” as 
willingly as we take spring physic, and courted, 
not cut; fora | 
“ Blessing goes with him wheresoe’er he goes,” 

—the blessing of sleep. 


CHILDREN.—If you are a father, prevent, if 
possible, your dauchters from squinting or lisp- 
ing, and your sons from growing up with caret 
knees—thus A ---or legs like parentheses--- thus 


() ---for these defects, if allowed to ““grow with 


their growth and strengthen with their strength,” 
are sure to infatuate them with the stage as a 
profession. I have assisted, as the French say, 
at some few private plays, and never met with an 


‘amateur Romeo or Juliet but had one or other of | 


these defects in high perfection, if not some one 
more impossible and provoking. As a general 
rule, keep your children’s legs straight, and learn 
them to look right before them, and they may be- 
come useful members of society; reverse the 
rule and you make them vagabonds. 
Warrers.---[ always endeavor to be liberal 
with waiters and “such small deer,” and I reckon 
that I save ten pounds a year by sodoing; for if 
you will not pay them they will pay themselves. 
I get the freshest chops, the best cigars, and a 
civil good night, with the use of an umbrella 
when it rains, by this simple expedient: whereas 
I observe that your niggardly rewarders are al- 


ways “ toseek” for some one or more of these 


comforts of hfe. It is the way of the world, from 
the peer to the post-boy ; weserve those persons 
wee most pleasure, from whom we derive most 
pront. 

AuTHors.---Your authors are a very sore 
race, if you touch one of their faults, though with 
ever so tender a finger: I know not wherefore. 
If a man mount a pedestal ‘to attract notice to 
himself, we should not wonder if, having a hole 
or two in his hose, he is told of them by the 
standers by. 

Young authors are in general very gluttons of 
praise, and ostriches in the digestion of it: no- 
thingsits uneasily on their stomachs but censure. 
They will bolt any given quantity of praise you 
can bring them---* the total grain unsifted, husks 
and all.” But if you add a morsel or so of dry 
advice, or hint an amendment, phew ! the entire 
gunpowder of their genius 1s fired o’ the instant, 
and beware of the explosion. Yet indiscriminate 
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so large as a grain of mustard-seed. 


ANECDOTES OF THE REVOLUTION. 


praise is certainly the ruin of young ability. As 
there are some men so cynical, that they will tell 
you only of your errors, so there are others who 
will only flatter you for your merits, and conceal 
your faults. This is like praising the cut of your 
coat, and winking at the hole in the elbow. 

Secrets.---The easiest way of keeping a se- 
cret is to forget it as soon as communicated.--- 
You may have a considerable reputation for con- 
fidence in this matter, thus easily acquired. The 
only secret worth knowing tn this life is, how one 
man contrives to be better than another; all the 
rest is mere alchemy. 7 | 

Se.r-Praitse.---I never believe in the virtues 
ofa man who makes an inventory of .hem, and 
a pi of the items, for three reasons: the first is, 

can’t. 

TABLE Proressions.—I make it a rule not to 
do more than politely listen to second-bottle 
professions of friendship and proffers of service 
‘to the last shilling.” It is true, | render myself 
liable to the suspicion of doubting that the light 
of a Willo’ the Wisp is not so safe to steer by as 
that of Eddystone, and that a shooting star is not 
so sure a guide as a fixed one; but no matter: 
we are all, every Smith of us, heterodox in some 
article or other: bottle-friendships and _ bottle- 
professions are those in which I have not faith 
I leave 
them both to the house-maid, to be carried away 
with the corks when she clears the table, and to 
be let out at the window when she ventilates the 
room next day. 

BipuLous proffer 
your services to sec a stranger. home who is 
Bacchi plenus ; for after pulling your shoulders 
from their sockets, in efforts to support him, or 


rolling youin the mud when he chooses to refresh 


therein himself, it is ten to one but he charges 
you with picking his pocket of something he 
never held in fee in his life, or else abuses you 
for refusing to see him tg to his door, though it is 
five miles further out of your way, and you have 
convoyed him six. Above all, if he looks married, 
never sec him quite home. I need not explaim 
why. 

CompLatNnts oF Lire.—Those who most com- 
plain of life are those who have made it disa- 
greeable. Some men stuif their beds with the 
thorns of remorse, instead of the down of repose, 
and when they lie on them they, roar with the 
agony they have inflicted on themselves. As 
reasonable miglit the ass complain of the thistles 
which wound his mouth when he persists in 
chewing them. ‘Those who most feel the load 
of life complain the least of it. 

Our sourest disappointments are made out of 
our sweetest hopes, as the best vinegar 1s made 
from the best wine. It were happier if men 
would hope less, that they might be less disap- 
pointed; but who shall set this mark, and whe 
would keep within it if it were set? 

CONVERSATION.—Inconversation, eschew that 


. poor penny-farthing pedantry of suggesting ety- 


mologies, and being curious about the origin of 


- this or that expression. Words are the current 


coin of conversation; take them as they are told 

down to you, and pay them away as they are 

demanded. It would be as rational for a man 

to be curious to know through whose hands 
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| every shilling in his purse had passed, as whence 


this word is derived, and whence the other. 
Avoid quotations, unless you are well studied 
in their import, and feel their pertinence. My 
friend , the other day, looking at the ske- 
leton of an ass which had been dug out of a sand 
pit, and admiring and wondering at the struc- 
ture even of that despised animal, made a very 
mal-adroit use of one. ‘* Ah!” said he with the 
deepest humility, and simplicity worthy of La 


Fontaine, “we are fearfully and wonderfully 


made.” 

In argument you nced not trouble yourself to 
contradict a positive man; let him alone and he 
will very soon do it for himself. 

Do not allow your friend, because he cannot 
convince you, and you have convinced him 
against his will, to compress your nostrils, or 
kick you out of his chambers, for if you once al- 
low. such liberties, there is no knowing what next 


he may offer at. Ws. 
From Lilly’s Anecdotes of theAmerican Rea 
volutions 


The American army, at this time about Boston, 
was but little better provided for than the English. 
Many fell sick with fatigue andexposure. ‘They 
had provisions enough from the country, to be 
sure, while the English troops were said to be 
living wholly on salt meat, and the Boston tories 
upon horse-flesh. But the whole number, in Jan- 
uary, was reduced to less than ten thousand; and 
these, having enlisted for a few months only, were 
every day going home. 

At one time, there were hardly men enough to 
man the lines. As for powder, they had but four 
rounds toa man; and but tour small brass can- 
non, and a few old iron pieces, full of holes, with 
the wood-work broken off. They were fitted into 
logs, like the barrel of a gun into the stock, and 
lifted up and down, and wheeled about in this way, 


but to some good purpose. The british laughed - 


at these machines, at first, but they soon found 
them no laughing matter. 
They kept up a continual cannonade, in return; 
firmg about two thousand shot and bomb-shells, it 
is said, in the course of afew months. But the 
whole of this firing killed only twelve Americans. 
It was about this time, that a party of the English 
officers, walking on Beacon Hill, in the course of 
the season, in the evening, were frightened by ter- 
rible noises in the air. ‘They ran down tie hill 
with the greatest despatch. It seems that they 
mistook the buzzing of afew beetles and bugs, for 
the whizzing of “air-guns.” ‘They suspected that 
the cunning Yankees had contrived some queer 
machines for Inlling them, without the noise of 
gunpowder. ‘This is not a very important story; 
but [ am glad to find something amusing to tell 
you, amid so many tales of battles and bloodshed. 
I will now tell you another story; it relates to 
what Bg gene in Boston, a little before the time 
of which 1 have been speaking. | 
It seems there were two cannon kept in a gun- 
house opposite the Mall, at the corner of West 
street, in the care of one Paddock. 'The British 
found it out, and Paddock promised to deliver 


ther up. <A party of school boys undertook to 


prevent him from doing it. , 
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guid, and threw it back again. 


-other’s guns. The smoke of the cannon and musk- 


The school-house was the next building to the 

n-house, separated only by a yard, common to 
both, and surrounded bya high fence. ‘The boys 
contrived to enter the heme windows, in the 
rear, in spite of an English guard, which had been 
placed before the building. The guns were taken 
off their carriages, carried into the school-room, 
and placed ina large box under the master’s desk, 
in which wood was kept. 

The English soon missed the guns, and began 
tosearchthe yard. They then entered the school- 
house, and examined it all over, excepting the 
box, which the master placed his lame foot upon. 
They were too polite to disturb him, and excused 
him from rising. ‘The boys looked on, but lisped 
nota word. The guns remained in the box fora 
fortnight, when one of the largest boys carried 
them away in a trunk, one evening on a wheel- 
barrow. A blacksmith at the south end, kept 
them some time under a pile of coal; and they were 
at last put intoa boat at night, and conveyed 
safely to the American camp. | 

Previous to the retreat of the Americans, se- 
veral skirmishes were fought between the two 
armies. ‘Two forts, one belonging to the English, 
and the other to the Americans, were within half 
gun shot of each other, and were only separated 
by asmali creek. It was at last agreed between 
the British and American officers, that the sen- 
tinels should not fire upon each other, as they 
went their rounds. So they became very civil. 
“Give us a quid of your tobacco, my good friend,” 
cried the English guard tothe American sentinel. 
“Oh certainly,” said the latter. He drew his 
twisted roll from his pocket, and tossed it across 
the creek to the Englishman, who gnawed off a 


The Americans were defeated again at German- 
town, on the 4th of October. The battle began 
early in the morning, when nothing could be seen 
farther than thirty yards. During the whole ac- 
tion, which lasted nearly three hours, the firing 
on both sides was directed by the flash of each 


etry, mingled with the thick fog, rested over the 
armies in clouds. 

The Americans saved their artillery, even to 
a single cannon, which had been dismounted. 
This piece belonged to Green’s divission; and he 
stopped in the midst of the retreat, and cooily or- 
dered it to be placed in a wagon. In this man- 
ner it was carried off. 

General Greene’s aid-de-camp, Major Burnet 
wore a long cue in this battle,as the fashion then 
was inthearmy. As he turned round to attend 
to the cannon just mentioned, his cue was cut off 
by a musket ballfromtheenemy. ‘“Don’thurry, 
my dear Major,” cried Greene, laughing; “pray 
dismount, and get that long cue of yours; don’t be 
in haste.’’ | 

The English were driving after them at a tre- 
mendous rate, cavalry, cannon, and all. The 
major jumped from his horse, however, and pick- 
ed up his cue. Justat that moment, a shot took 
off a large powdered curl from the head of 
Greene, ‘The major,in turn, advised him to stop 
and pick it up; but he rode on quietly, and was 
the last man on the field. 


ANECDOTES OF THE REVOLUTION, 


Ihave heard a story of a Captain Plunkett, who 
escaped from the British, while they were at Phil- 
adelphia,inacuriousmanner. He was an Ameri- 
can officer, and, being taken prisoner, was car- 
ried to that city, and kept in confinement. Some 
years before, he had formed a very pleasant ac- 
quaintance with a young Quakeress. She be- 
came apprized of his situation, and determined 
to effect his release. | 
Accordingly, she privately sent him the uni- 
form of a British officer. The captain put it on, 
and ordered the guard to open the door. The 
latter, taking him for a British officer, allowed 
him to pass into the streets. He immediately 
went to the house of the young Quakeress, where 
he remained concealed forsome time. His bene- 
factress then procured for him an old market 
woman’s gown, bonnet and shawl. The captain 
dressed himself in these, and, thus disguised, set 
out to leave the city. The British cdiers, who 
were on guard at the gate, taking him for a mar- 
ket woman, allowed him to pass; and thus he es- 
caped from the enemy. 7 

Ata place near Stamford, the British came 
upon General Putman, who had one hundred and 
fiity militia-men with him, andtwocannon. With 
these, he kept the enemy at bay for some time. 
He then ordered the soldiers into a swamp hard 
by, where the British troopers could not follow; 
and he himself rode at full gallop down a steep 
rock behind the meeting-house. Nearly one hun- 
dred steps had been hewn in it, like a flight of 
stairs, for the people to ascend in going to meet- | 
ing. The troopers stopped at the brink, and 
dared not follow him. He escaped with a _ bullet- 
hole through his hat. | 

Greene attacked the enemy at Eutaw Springs, 
September 8th, and completely defeated them, 
<ulling and capturing cleven hundred of their 
best soldiers. In pursuing the enemy,one Man- 
‘ung found himself surrounded by them. He 
seized upon asmall British officer; and, being 
himself a stout man, placed him on his shoulders, 
and retreated, the English not daring to fire at 
him. ‘The little officer was horribly frightened, 
but Manning took good care of him. 


Sickness and disease are in weak minds the 
sources of melancholy; but that which is painful 
to the body may be profitable to the soul. Sick- 
ness, the mother of modesty, puts us in mind of 
our mortality, and while we drive on heedlessly 
in the full career of worldly pomp and jollity, kind- 
ly pulls us by the ear,and brings us to a proper 
sense of our duty..-Burton. 

The most eloquent speaker, the most ingenious 
writer, and the most accomplished statesman, 
cannot effect so much as the mere presence of the 
man who tempers his wisdom and his vigour with 
humanity.—Lavater. 

It is often observed of wits, that they will lose 
their best friend for the sake ofa joke. Candour 
may discover, that itis the greater degree of their 
love of fame, not the less degree of their beneyo- 
lence, which 1s the cause.—Shenstone. 
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WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


A gentleman who often intruded in a library 
where he did not subscribe, one day had his dog 
turned out by a crusty old fellow, who gave him 
a tremendous kick, saying, “* you are no subscri- 
ber at any rate.”’ The gentleman took the hint 
and never more annoyed the establishment by 
his presence. 


Ata church where there was a call for a min- 
ister, two candidates whose names 
were Adam and Low. e latter Fp seague an 


elegant discourse from the text—‘ Adam, where 


art thou?” In the afternoon, Adam preached | 


from these words, ** Lo, here am JI.” 


EPIGRAM,. 
Said Sam, “although my body weigh 
Full sixteen stone, | swear, 
Whatever people think or say, 
My heart is light as air. 


Jt isa likely thing enough, 
That such results should follow: 
The body—he takes care to stuff, 
Whereas the heart is hollow. 


Alarming Heat.—A paragraph writer has sent 


us the following piece of news:—“‘On Sunday 


last, the heat was so excessive at mid-day, that 
the thermometer stood in the shade above boilin 

heat,and when exposed to the sun it became r 

hot! About two o’clock a man walking along 
Prince’s street, was observed suddenly to halt, 
and looked exceedingly curious. In the course 
of a few moments, he began gradually to melt 
down on the pavement, the bye-standers, afraid 
that the heat of the flags would bake him into a 
pancake, immediately gathered the melted man 
into a jelly-pan and conveyed him home to his 
friends ima state of fusion. About the same 
hour, a corpulent old gentleman, while on his 


way to church, perspired to such a degree, that | 


by the time he arrived at the church door, he 
had totally disappeared.” —Edinburgh Scotsman. 


Fair Norice.—A gentleman in one of the 
eastern papers, under his own ‘ sign-manual,’ has 
published the following card,which we doubt not 
many of our readers will feel disposed to adopt 
and publish also: 

‘“] will lend my daily paper when I have done 
reading it, (and not before, with my consent,) and 
would rather not at anv time:—and I will lend 
my umbrella after it has stopped raining.” 


KISSING WITH AN APPETITE. 
A religious sect has recently sprung up in the 
county of Surry, one of whose tenets 1s to salute 


- each other at a meeting with a holy kiss. One 


of the female devotees, a young lady of a thou- 
sand charms, happened to encounter a youn 
gentleman, of whom she was enamoured, an 
gave him a more cordial and loving salute than 
was quite becoming. The next day she receiy- 
ed a message from the highpriest of the sect, 
saying she had been excommunicated for ‘* kis- 
sing with an appetite.” 


ONE OF THE TWELVE TRIBES. 


Ou'd closh. I shall be glad to py 
All vot you’ve got to shell, 
Come deal with honesht Mordecai— 
Py Cot he’li use you vell. 


Coat, vescoat, breeches, hat or shoes, 
Come bring dem in a trice; 

There’s not a show] among the Jews 
Vill give a petter price. 


Vot, can’t you find no more as dese? 
Go see vat else youv’e got: 

Come, name de monish, if you please, 
For all de precious lot. 


It is my vish to deal vid you— 
[’}] do sho if I can; 

Come, name your price, tho’ I’m a jew, 
I’m quite an onesht man. 


Vot! fifteen shillings for dese here? 
of: Cot, you make me laugh; 

No business ve shall do | fear— 
couldn’t pid you half: 


To ax for rubbish fifteen beb! 
The like vash never heard; 
[jl give, tho’ tish a losing job, 

F ive shillings at a vord. 


Von't take it—rel, give you shix— 
Vil give no more, py Heaven: 

You think I’m arter roguish tricks, 

~ Vel my lasht price is sheven. 


[f you won’t take it, good and vel, 
*Tis time for me to vag; 

And as you han’t no vish to shell, 
mizzle vid my bag. 


In a certain town, not more than fifty miles 
from Boston,as the clergyman was holding forth 
in his usual drowsy manner, one of the deacons, 
probably influenced by the narcotic qualities of 
the discourse, fell into a doze. The preacher 
happening to use the words, “What is the price 
of all earthly pleasures?” the good deacon, who 

ept a small store, thinking the inquiry respect- 
ing some kind of merchandize, immediately an- 
swered—* seven and stapence a dozen.” 


An irregular apprentice frequently keeping 
late hours, his master at length took occasion to 
apply some weighty arguments to convince him 
of the “error of his ways.” During the, chas- 
tisement, he continually exclaimed, ‘** How / 
will you serve the pevit?’—The boy replies 
whimpering—* You know best, Sir—I believe my 
indentures will be out in three months!!!” 


OriGcinaL ANECDOTE.—A few years ago,a 
couple of Dutchmen upon the high hills of Lime- 
stown, though very friendly, had a dreadful fall- 
ing out about one killing the other's dog, for 
which he sued for damages. They were called 
into court, and the defendant in the case was 
asked by the judge, if he killed the dog. ‘Be 
sure ] kilt him,” said the Dutchman, “put let 
him proof it.” This being quite satisfactory, the 
plaintiff in the case was called on to answer a 
few questions; he was asked by the judge, to 
what amount he estimated the damages; he did 
not understand this question so well,so to bea 
little plainer, the judge asked him what he thought 
the dog to be worth. “ Be sure,” said he, the 
dog was wot noting, but since he vas so mean as to 
kill him he shall pay de full wallue of him. 
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NeGRoEs.—T00 much breeds despise, 
said a young lady with a magnificent toss of the 
head, by way of rebuking another who had ven- 
tured to speak to her on the wharf at Philadel- 
phia, without having been formally presented. 
** Pomp and Cesar berry much alike,” said a 
venerable man that we knew,—* berry much 
alike indeed—’specilly Pomp!” Another, wish- 
ing to say that if the sun rises clear and goes in- 
to a fog immediately, it is a sign of rain,--did so 
in the following terms: ‘‘ Bene sun rise berry 
airly, and set afore he rise, sartin to have rain 
afore soon.” And we never shall forget a prayer 
made by a negro of the late Gov. Tompkins, 
who had been allowed by his master, on account 
of his fidelity and great piety, (he was thought 
to be wonderfully gifted in prayer,) to have 
company at than nesYIng. he other negroes 
having secured places at the table, some holding 
by the cloth, some by achaur, and not a few, ‘* to 
make assurance — sure,’ by both—Cato 
fixed himself with his legs as far apart as he 
could stand without tumbling over, and locking 
his hands together, began thus—* O Lord ! pray 
see good vitell one table; morein e pot—good 
as any Massa Tomkin’s got—tunner in e hea- 
vens! trashee down dry hemlochee tree ! trashee 
up afore Massa door! save Cuffee on the even 
wood—under glorious sunshiny gospel—dis day 
to one day, world afore end, Godsake amen !”’ 


Mrs. LATE OF THE FEDERAL STREET 
THEATRE.—It is said that. Mrs. Siddons once 
frightened a shop-keeper into fits by the solemn 
and awful manner with Which she inquired, 


“Sir, did I understand you then to say 


This calico would wash!” 


We can vouch for the truth of a similar anec- 
dote which is related of Mrs.———-, an amiable 
lady, once among the ornaments of the Boston 
stage, who retired a few years since from a pro- 
fession in which she was wont to sustain the La- 
dy Macbeths and other tragedy queens with 

greatapplause. Thislady,as her acquaintances 
well know, had assumed upon the stage the 
deep toned voice,—the lofty air and mien of 
majesty, and the measured blank-verse accent, 
for so many years, that much of it was apparent 


clal circle. Going one day into Barrett's the dy- 
er’s to examine a piece of silk which she had sent 
to be colored, a young man in attendance infor- 
med her that the goods had not taken the new 
color well, and that several spots showed them- 
selves very distinctly. ‘Thereupon, the lady seiz- 
ed the silk, and taking a fine attitude as she held 
it to the light, exclaimed 


“Spots did you say! spors! 1 SEE NO spor: 


The effect was electrical. The young man stood 
routed to the floor in amazemen', while his hair 
became like ‘ quills upon the fretful porcupine.” 
cau who happened to be by, leit the 
shop, in evident consternation, and two interest- 
ing girls present, burst into tears and retired 
with unequivocal symptoms of distress. ‘The 
young ladies declare they have never recovered 
trom the shock which their nerves received on 
the occasion.— Boston Galary. 


in her manner and conversation even in theso-. 


WIT AND SENTIMENT. 


Elopement extraordinary. 


Some time ago, Horncastle, [England,] was the scene 
of an elopement in humble hte. A plumber and glazier 
carried off a fair milliner; but he was overtaken by her 
friends, and surrendered his indiscreet charge at discretion 
to her flinty hearted friends. ‘The glass cutter, it seems, 
was her beau ideal of wit, so exquisitely described by inte 
NVioore 

At Beauty’s door of glass, | 
Where Wit and Wealth once stood, 
‘They ask’d her which might pass ; 
She answer’d, he that could. : 
With golden key Wealth thought 
To pass; but ’twould not do; 
Whilst Wit a diamond brought, 
And cut his bright way through! 


A soldier flying in battle, was called to by his 
comrades, ‘“* How canst thou be so infamous? all 
thy fellows witness thy disgrace, and curse thee 
for a coward!” | 

“That may be,’ said the fugitive, but I would 
rather be curst as a living soldier, than blest as 
}a dead hero.” 


Orictnat Anrcnorr.—Not many years ago a man ap- 
peared in court, whether as plaintitf, defendant, or witness, 
tradition does not informus. Be this as it may the follow- 
ig dialogue ensued: 

Cuurt—W hat is your name, sir. 

/Ilnswer.—My name is Knott Martin, your honor. 

C. Well, what is it? ; | 

Jl. It is Knott Martin. 

C. “Not Martin,” again! We dont ask you what your 
name is not, but what it zs. No contempt of Court, sir' 

1. If your honor will give me leave Vl] spell my narne. 

C. Well spell it. | 

A. K no double t, Knott, mar, mar, tin, tin, Martin— 
Knott Martin. 

C. O, very weil, Mr. Martin, we see through it now; but 
it is one of the most knotly cases we have had before us for 
some time.— J eoman’s Gaz. | 


Higuiann Witr.—W ho is there that has tra- 
velled the West Highlands, and does not know 
Rory Mor, the rattling, roaring, ready-witted, 
warm-hearted, big-fisted Highland man, that 
keeps what her ainsell calls the “ Travelling 
Emporium.” Surely none. A cockney, one of 
the most supercilious of the genus, who, durin 
a residence of three days, had been the pest an 
torment of waiters, chambermaid, boots, and in 
fact the whole tail of the inn, having at last made 
up his mind to depart,he marched up to Rory 
with his hat set obliquely on his highly frizzled 
poll, a cigar in his mouth, his hands doubled upon 
his haunch-bones. ‘‘ I say, landlord,! vants a 
That’s what I can’t give,’ says Rory; 
** all the horses are out, and I could not get one 
for you were it to save your life.” “Oh! —— me, 
landlord, that answer von’t do for me, I’m going 
off, and what the —— am I to ride on pray?”— 
“* Just,” replies Rory, cocking his eye skyward, 
*‘ ride upon your lmpudence, it will carry you far- 
ther than any horse you can get in Argyllshire! 


~ We remember an old anecdote, which tells of 
two butchers, one named Bone and the other 
Skin, who undertook, for some reason, to starve 
a village they had before been accustomed to 
supply. A wag produced upon the circumstance 
the following lines: 

Bone and Skin, two butchers thin, 

To starve the town declare it: 
‘But be it known to Skin and Bone, 


Chat Flesh and Blood won't bear it. 
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SCHOOL OF FLORA. 


SCHOOL OF FLORA. 
From the Medical Flora of the United States. 


SPIGELIA MARILANDICA. 


Names. Common Pinkroot. Fr. Spigelie 
officinale. Vulgar. Carolina Pink, Starbloom, 
Indian Pink, Worm Root, Unstitla. oer 

Sp. Spigelia marilandica. L. Perennial, stem 
simple, quadrangular, leaves opposite sessile, 
ovate lanceolate; terminal raceme of unilateral 
fusiform flowers. 

Description. Root perennial, yellow, with 
many branched fibres in a bunch. Several 
stems, with four sides, erect, simple, smooth.— 
Leaves all opposte and sessile, oval elongate, 
very sharp or acuminate, entire and smooth.— 
A raceme, seldom two, with few flowers, five to 
twelve, one-sided, on short peduniles, without 
calyx, with five subulate serrulate segments.— 
Carolla very handsome, one inch long, of a bright 
scarlet outside, but yellow above or inside, tube 
fusiform or swelled, and angular above, border 


with five acute spreading segments, like a gol- 
den star. Stamens five, short, inserted near the 
mouth, but decurrent, anthers cordate, oblong. 
Pistil ovate, small, style long filiform, jointed be- 
low, with a fusiform pubescent acute stigma.— 
Capsule on the reflexed calyx, with two globu- 
lar lobes and cells, and many seeds. 

History. A beautiful plant, very ornamen- 
tal by its bright blossoms, although scentless.— 
Found in the Southern and Western States, from 
Maryland to Kentucky and Florida ; very abun- 
dant in some peculiar places, such as the glades 
of Carolina and west Kentucky, where it is col- 
lected as an article of trade. It blossoms in 
June and July. It has the following varieties : 
1. Distachya. 2. Pubera, stem, nerves, and mar- 
gin of leaves pubescent. 3. Pallida, with pale 
red flowers. 4. Albiflora, very rare. 5. Angus- 
tifolia, leaves nearly lanceolate. 6. Parviflora. 

he genus is dedicated to Spigeli, an Italian bo- 
tanist. The Cherokees call it Unstitla, the 


Osages Mekaa or Starflower. It has been ex- 


tirpated in many places by collectors, and is now 
very rare in Maryland and Virginia. 2 
ProrertiEs. The root is the officinal part, 
and is an article of trade. It is narcotic, vermi- 
fuge, sedative, cathartic, and febrifuge; but the 


stem and leaves have the same properties. When — 


fresh, they are always narcotic, like Digitalis 
and Datura; but when dry they lose their strength, 
the roots even quicker than the leaves, and when 
the article has long been exposed to the air, it 
becomes nearly inert, whence the various opin- 
ions on its effects. Asanarcotic, itis preferable 
to Digitalis, and milder, never causing sudden 


prostration, yet it lessens and soothes the morbid 


irritability of the heart, arteries,and nerves. In 
large doses, it causes vertigo, dilatation of the pu- 
pil, headache, stupor, flushed face, intoxication, 
and delirium. The chemical analysis gives as 
constituent, mucus, extractive, gallic acid, and 
a a volatile substance called Spigeline.—- 
Water is the best menstruum. ‘The smell is not 
nauseous, the taste is mucilaginous and sweetish, 
and thus it is not disliked by children like many 
vermifuges. The Cherokees made known the 
properties of this plant, and they have. been con- 
firmed by many physicians. It has chiefly at- 
tracted notice as a vermifuge and for diseases of 
children, convulsions, worm fever, Xc. It is 
generally united to a cathartic, to insure or aid 
its effects, as its own purgative effect 1s very 
mild, and by no means certain; senna and rhu- 
barb are the best adjuncts; the warm infusion 1s 
most efficient; dose about a gill, but frequently 
repeated; dose of the powder 10 to 20 grains, 
in honey; a good worm syrup is made also with 
it, united to mild purgatives. Much used in 
Louisiana, where it is called Serpentine. The 
Osages use it as a sudorific and sedative in acute 
diseases. Ives recommends it in the fever of 
children, called worm fever, (although not al- 
ways attended with worms) seated in the bowels, 
and known by flushed cheeks and lips; he also 
deems it useful in dysentery. A vinus infusion 
has been found useful in intermittents, the pro- 
tracted remittent fever of infants, convulsions of 
children, &c. It appears peculiarly suitable for 
their diseases. The S. anthelmica of the West 
Indies, is also vermifuge, as the name implies. 
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What if a man delight to pass his time 
In spinning reason into harmless rhyme, 
Or sometimes boldly venture to the play ?— 
Say, where’s the harm,—great men and prudent, say. 


WEDDED LIFE, 


How sweet the joys of wedded life, 
When Unity and Peace appears, 

Where hearts whose model is the dove, 
Glide sweetly through this vale of tears. 


Oh! she with fond affection’s wing, 
Defends her young when dangers nigh, 
And he sits near to guard or sing, » : 
To cheer her heart and glad her eye. 


So faithful hearts link’d in the tie, 

Of Love’s firm band and silken chains, 
Love on through cares until they die, 
F ree from life’s corroding pains. 


The path of life they strew with flow’rs, 
Unmix’d with thorns or weeds of strife, 
A happy sunshine gilds their hours, 

Till Death steps forth and closes life. 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 
THE SPIRIT’S HOME. 


When reclining to rest, then care flies away, 
Clos’d is the eye, and thoughtless the heart; 

The form seems but soulless, inanimate clay, 
Whither goes then the immortal part? 


Written for the Casket. 


NESTINE. 


Come, talk with me Spirit, come, tc!] me your home, 
When you leave this lone bosom of mine; | 

Say, do you through groves of the orange then roam, 
Or ou wreaths of sweet roses recline? 


Perhaps "tis the ocean you seek in your flight, 
‘When the winds and the waters are still, | 

To gaze on its waves as they sparkle with light, 
Like the gold in the wandering rill. sins 


Or then to the glittering stars do you climb 
Aud unite in the song of each sphere; 

Which it were glorious to think knew not crime, 
Such as staineth the holiest here? - 


Or travel you then to the heaven of love, 
Where the sands are but glittering pearls; 

And listen you then to the music above, 
When the Saviour his banner unfurls? 


Oh! Spirit, thy way is unknown and untold, 

As the thought that is breathed, not a word; 
But death when it comes shall thy pathway unfold, 
At the willof thy ruler—the Lord. 

MP. 


WEDDED LIFE—THE SPIRIT’S HOME—-AN ORPHAN’S LAMENT. . 


| Written for tho Casket. 
An Orphan’s Lament over the remains of 
her deceased Brother. 


_And art thou sleeping—sleeping yet, 
My only brother dear? | 
And wilt thou not awake again 
Before the morn appear ?>— 
Oh! they’ve laid thee in a narrow place, 
With a cover to thy bed, 
And the ’kerchief round thy chin is tied, — 
Like a muffler for the dead. 


My brother, Oh! my brother dear, 
How clammy is thy brow,— 
How pallid is thy sunken cheek, 
How cold thy lips are now; 
How rayless are those once bright eyes, 
How silent is thy breath ; 
Oh ! can it, can it, can it be— 
It is—it must be death. 


Peace, peace, my breaking heart, be still, 
Repress these thoughts of sorrow,— 
He will arise—wiil live again— 
He will be well to-morrow. 
‘To-morrow, oh ! that fatal day, 
What horrors will it bring; | 
The silent hearse,—the broken prayer,— 
The damp cleds settling. 


Back, memory, with thy winning tongue, 
Thy pleasant things are sad, 

Thou canst not give one soothing thought 
To make my bosom glad. 

C'anst thou restore the wither’d rose 
In all its pristine bloom ? 

Or, canst thou save the precious dust 
From mould’ring in the tomb? 


Oh! chilly through yon vine clad bower 
Comes up the nightly air, 
Where we have met so oft, to breathe 
Our souls in secret prayer: 
~ And a solemn tone is in the wind, 
Like the warning voice of ftate,— 
It whispers to my bursting heart, 
“ Thy home is desolate.” 


My brother, I have loved thee more 
Than aught on earth beside, 

And gladly, to have saved thy life 
Would I myself have died. 

How heavy will existence drag— 

-'‘The coming months how drear, 
- Since all the hopes,—the charms of earth 

Lie blasted, cold, and sear. 


Receive, receive, my only friend, 
‘This last, this ling'ring kiss ;— 
I know thy spirit is not here, 
I know it lives in bliss. | 
Yet, oh! my God, forgive these tears— 
How can I help but weep: 
In mercy Jay me by his side 
In everlasting sleep. 


Sheshequin, Pa. JULIET 
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Sheshequin, Pa. 


‘THE DEVOTED—LINES TO MISS E. M. R.—’TIS SWEET TO THINK. 


Written for the Casket. 
THE DEVOTED. 


“ Thine, and thine only; thy world | is my world, thy 
home is my home,—thy danger mine.” 


—WaterW itch. 


Thine, and thine only, Tiller, thine 
Will this poor bleeding heart still be, 

Thine, and thine only, were it mine 
To weave a loftier destiny. 


Thine only, were the brightest gems 

That fringe the deep sea’s emerald breast, 
And earth’s ambitious diadems 

W ith royal stars and brilliants drest. 


And shone they doubly—doubly bright, 
How dark the poor exchange would be; 
How pitiful would seem their light, 
My gallant one, compared with thee. 


Back, back Alida, back Patroon, 

_ Ye little know the soul ye seek ; 

Go hail Arabia’s wild monsoon, _ 
And there your admonitions speak. 


T were fitter far—for only here— 
Nay, Rover, spurn me not away, 
An outcast’s name I do not fear, 
I care not what the world may say. 


They falsely speak, there is no world 
Save in thy gallant brigantine; 

Yon outlaw’d ship with sails unfurl’d— 
That is thy world; thy world is mine. 


The shadowy waste of waters dim, | 
Where mermaids sift the troubled foam, 

~ And dolphins skirt the billow’s rim, 

This sayest thou, hero, is thy home. 


Mine shall it be? alas! alas! 
Without thee how would pleasure seem? 
How like some vague, distorted glass, 
Some dreary, heartless, chilling dream. 


' Speak not of dangers, storms, and death, 
When wild-winged spirits wrathful play, 
And mad waves heave their threat’ning breath, 

To blow the seaman’s hopes away. 


Nay, talk not thus, Eudora’s heart 
Is steeled with woman’s courage high ; 
Dangers and death would fail to start, 
She’d fear them not if thou wert nigh. 


A charm’d life wears thy dark-hulled ship,— 
The sea-green lady’s watch is true ; 

A smile is on her meaning lip, 
Her eye is towards the waters blue. 


My sire farewell—the tie is broke 
Which bound me to the land and thee, 
My choice is made, my vows are spoke, 
I’m thine, bold Skimmer of the Sea. 
JULIET. 


From the Saturday Evening Post. 
LINES ADDRESSED TO MISS E. M. R. 


Let poets worship radient eyes, 
The feeling they impart; 

Beyond all other charms, I prize 
Sweet singleness of heart. 


Ere Art has taught her worldly lore, 


4 


There i is a beauty in the tear 
Of tenderness and truth; : 
And sighs that steal from uh. sincere, 
And feelings in their youth ; 


Ere Fashion reigns supreme, 
And Nature’s kindly voice no more 
_Disturbs wild Folly’s dream. 


O! sweeter than the sound of lyres 
Heard o’er soft moon-light streams, 
The whispered tones, true Love inspires, 

The glance affection beams! .. 


When pure hearts speak in full moist eyes, 
When souls burn in thé kiss, 

And truth on equal truth relies, 
This—this, indeed, is bliss ! 


No, life is not a dreary waste, 
_ While such green spots appear ; 
To reach thee, O, who would not haste, 
Who doesnot wish them near! 


Thoughilove be absent—if regard, 


Friendship sincere and true, 
If these be mine—is my lot hard ? 
Let it be judg’d by you. 


If passion’s flame is e’er too bright, 
Its fount must soon expire; 3 
Then friendship yields a steadier light, 
And owns a purer fire. 


May they united share thy heart, 
Until life’s closing hour; 


Love’s first emotions ne’er depart, 


Nor friendship lose its power. 


Lady, receive the parting pray’r 
Of one who wills the well; 

Who hopes that form and cheek may ne’er 
Of disappointment tell. 


Written for the Casket. 
‘TIS SWEET TO THINK. 


O! ’tis sweet to think when all is fled, 
Before the step of pride and scorn, 
When friendship’s sunny smile is dead, 
And Earth is drear and hearts forlorn. 
*Tis sweet to think one hear tis true, 
Which Poverty cannot subdue. 


’Tis sweet to think when grief and tears, 
Have been our food alone for years! 
One heart alone mid storm of ill, 
Will brave this storm and love us still! 
| ’Tis sweet to think if world forsakes, 
One heart is true altho’ zt breaks. 


*Tis sweet to think when friends bestow, 
Cold looks where once they sweetly smil’d, 
The friends look dark and rude winds blow, 
We find the eye we love so mild! 
"Tis sweet to think tho’ all may fly, 
One heart will wove us till it die. 
ERNESTINE. 


BENTLEY. 
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‘MUSIC COMPOSED BY T. COMER. 


Oh! namehim  not— oh! 


bear to hear-------- 


speak, ---- At 


least 


i 
when I near. 


theme, Speak on 


Yet still that dream has been to me 
So sweet and yet so sad, ‘ 

A mingled woof so strangely wove, 
Such sunshine and such shade— 

That, waking or asleep, I find 

Its threads about my memory twined. 


Then name him not—he could not love 
Those traits so dear to me; 

Flattered and vain, he would but prove 
Himself unworthy thee. 

Thy pure and gentle loveliness 

Was formed a kindred heart to bless. 


>>> SD 
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name him not ! I can - not. 
Let other lips ~ his prais - es 
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